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Our latest accomplishments include the production new 
Orange for wool and new Orange for cotton, 
known respectively 
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Amanil Fast Orange 
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dyed the top chrome method yields reddish oranges 
excellent fastness light and milling, and may used 
advantage for producing Browns. Decorative effects 
silk and cotton are left clean. 


Amanil Fast Orange 


product for the production Tans and 
Browns, good fastness light and washing, all 
classes cotton fibre well viscose. 
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self-color, producing green shades 
grey. 

Level dyeing and very soluble. Excel- 
lent fastness washing, alkalies, acids, 
hot pressing, perspiration and storing. 

Discharges clearly and especially suited 
for linings. 
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NUMBER 


Need German Dyes? 


Value Chemical Tests Buying 


The Place Chemistry Holds—Growth Coal Tar Industry—Relation Between Coal and Dye—Development 
Our Industry—Do Need German Dyes?—Necessity Tariff Protection—Chemical Tests 


the meeting the Chemical and Dye Divi- 
sion the National Purchasing Agents’ Convention 
the Hotel Lenox, Boston, May 21, Professor Olney 
spoke the subjects, “Do Need German Dyes?” 
and Tests Buying.” His ad- 
dress follows. discussion these subjects following 
Professor Olney’s speech was led Dr. Pratt, 
Merrimac Chemical Company; Brooks, Goodyear 
Tire Rubber Company; George Moran, Pacific 
and Alan Claflin, Al. Fortner 


only reason felt justified accepting the 

invitation speak this evening was the hope that 

might able give you little broader view 
general the chemical and economical side the 
materials you are constantly purchasing. 

Chemistry fundamentally the science which deals 
with the composition matter and the reactions which 
take place between different kinds matter, and one 
needs but little knowledge chemistry realize that 
the foundation upon which industry rests. 

mechanical engineer may build textile machinery, 
but when finds that some part machine breaks 
too frequently, turns the chemist ascertain the 
composition the weak part and hoy its strength may 
increased some modification its constituents. 

The geologists may discover large deposit some 
metallic ore, end the mining engineer may sink shafts 
into the earth and bring the surface, but can 
benefit industry until the chemist has devised 
some way which the metal can economically ex- 
tracted. 

The electrical engineer turns the chemist for the 
solution many his problems, and the same true 
the civil engineer, for when concrete steel struc- 
ture gives way through weakness either local general 


Value—Purchasing Specification—Factors Determining Kinds Tests 


PROF. LOUIS OLNEY 
Lowell Textile School 


the chemist usually called upon determine the 
probable cause. 

The development modern industry has been al- 
most direct ratio the development chemistry, and 
this has been particularly true the coal tar color in- 
dustry. 

only have back about one hundred years 
find our ancestors depending entirely upon pine knots, 
birch bark and dripping tallow candles for their arti- 
ficial illumination. 

The possibility producing illuminating gas from coal 
upon practical scale was not worked out until well into 
the nineteenth century, and was not until 1822 that 
coal gas was first used Boston. 


One the by-products the manufacture coal 
gas was coal tar, and first its accumulation was the 
despair the gas manufacturer, and one time 
looked though the whole process gas manufacture 
would have abandoned because the nuisance the 
tar disposal caused. 

Strange may seem, thirty years elapsed after coal 
gas was manufactured before was 
valuable chemicals could obtained through its destruc- 
tive distillation. 
products industry readily explained when consider 


This slow development the coal tar 


that the science organic chemistry was its infancy 
this period, but the discovery the commercial pos- 
sibilities lying dormant coal tar stimulated the study 
organic chemistry, which turn led further dis- 
coveries regard coal-tar derivatives, and the de- 
velopment chemistry and industry continued hand 
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hand, each spurring the other with increased activity 
until have arrived the present state de- 
velopment the coal tar products industry, among which 
the dye industry the most important, with that 
pharmaceutical and medicinal products perhaps equal 
importance but entirely different way. 


Nearly half century this development was neces- 
sary before the first coal tar dye was discovered 


William Perkin, then young student the Royal 
College London. 

This was the beginning era great activity 
the study dyestuff chemistry which extended through 
period fifty years and gave our present highly 
developed color industry. 

interesting this connection note that while 
the first coal tar dye was discovered Englishman 
and the industry itself had its beginnings England, 
Germany apparently had more vision its future 
possibilities and within ten years she had gained su- 
premacy which she held with ever-increasing margin 
from then on. 


RELATION BETWEEN COAL AND 


this point may well consider for few minutes 
elementary way the relationship which exists be- 
tween coal itself and the finished dye. 

The relationship one sense quite remote and not 
all comparable with that which exists between the tree 
its natural state the forest and the highly artistic 
furniture and woodwork this building the wood pulp 
which our newspapers are made. this latter case, 
the wood the furniture and the cellulose the paper 
are exactly the same substance was originally the 
growing tree, but with coal and the coal tar dye 
quite different. Here there involved series com- 
plete chemical transformations with various changes 
identity and composition, and the finished product may 
have chemical property common with the original 
coal; the cnly relationship being one source. 

The first change comes with the actual heating the 
coal the manufacture the gas, for many the com- 
pounds coal tar are not present all the coal itself. 

Upon distilling coal tar more than 100 different organic 
compounds are obtained, but these not over half 
dozen are great importance the coal tar color in- 
dustry, and these are known commercially the crudes. 

From these crudes, various chemical processes often 
involving the successive transformation through series 
half dozen more entirely different chemical com- 
pounds, there are produced secondary materials known 
intermediates. these something over 300 have 
been made. 

Finally, still further chemical reactions between two 
more intermediates and with entire change iden- 
tity the various coal tar dyes are produced, which 
there are perhaps 1,200 which are quite different, al- 
though there much larger number include 
those which vary but slightly from each other. 


Vol. 


DEVELOPMENT INDUSTRY 


The first attempt manufacture coal tar dyes this 
country was made early 1868, and during the next 
ten years developments along this line were such 
nature that looked though the manufacture coal 
tar colors might become one the prominent industries 
the country. However, owing largely 
factory protective tariff and keen and oftentimes un- 
scrupulous foreign competition, the industry from that 
time had very uncertain and, for the most part, 
unsatisfactory career. 

the outbreak the war 1914, several concerns 
were manufacturing dyes this country, but these dyes 
were for the most part made from so-called interme- 
diates which were turn manufactured Germany. 
The supply these was soon cut off and the American 
dyestuff industry was placed position far worse than 
had been for twenty years previous. spite this 
fact, American chemists and dyestuff manufacturers with 
almost unprecedented activity, turned their attention 
the development the industry upon purely American 
foundation, and the last few years have developed 
point where to-day there are but few the impor- 
tant dyes that are not satisfactorily made here with 
the exception few special colors, the American tex- 
tile industry the present self-contained far 
dyestuffs are concerned, and would able run almost 
indefinitely without importations from abroad. 

first the quality the American-made dyes was 
not all that might have been desired, but time 
the processes manufacture were improved, and to-day 
most the dyes made this country are quality 
equal every respect imported German dyes, and 
number instances American textile manufacturers 
have pronounced some these dyes much better 
than the same product obtained from abroad before the 
World War. 

result exhaustive research and untiring efforts 
the part American chemists, the domestic dyestuffs 
industry has reached point development where 
not only able provide from per cent our 
own requirements, but also has considerable surplus pro- 
duction for exportation. fact, the future success 
this industry depends much upon its ability create 
foreign market does upon the control home 
consumption. 

The very close competition which existed before the 
war had reduced the American dye industry that 
had ceased factor the market. The sudden 
curtailment the German trade made necessary for 
America turn other sources. England and Switzer- 
land were the only possibilities. England soon put 
embargo the exportation dyes, and the Swiss out- 
put was wholly inadequate. 

There was but one thing do, namely, develop the 
home industry, and how well this has been done indi- 
cated the fact that ten years ago nine-tenths the 
coal tar dyes used the United States were imported 
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from foreign countries, chiefly Germany, while the 
present time nine-tenths our consumption manufac- 
tured home and only one-tenth imported. addition 
are exporting considerable quantity foreign 
countries. 


now come the answer the question: 
need German dyes? 

absolute necessity, “No,” but from economic 
and trade point view and limited extent, “Yes.” 

our supply foreign-made dyes was absolutely 
shut off to-night, textile manufacturers could indefinitely 
producing dyed material every color and shade 
that was really necessary, end almost every shade that 
might desired. 

the per cent dyes use which are not made 
this country, few not know how make 
some could make, but for one reason another 
the foreign manufacturer can make them much cheaper, 
and long can get them from abroad there 
particular reason for making them. 

Furthermore, the American dye has 
turned his attention the manufacture most essen- 
tial and most extensively used dyes, and yet has not 
reached some those which now import. 

One the most important reasons why need cer- 
tain German dyes this: There are few color effects, 
and few dyeings intended for some specific purpose, 
that are better produced the use, part 
least, imported dyes. Unless the American textile 
manufacturer secures these, immediately threatened 
with certain amount competition from the foreign 
textile manufacturer who can readily secure them. Since 
these particular dyes are quite sure come into the coun- 
try cloth, not keg, until the American dye 
manufacturer able produce them, they had far bet- 
ter come across the water the latter form, and give the 
domestic cloth manufacturer opportunity 
through their application. 

When the general public buys dyed textile material 
any kind, and finds unsatisfactory far the 
fastness the colors concerned, the trouble may 
assigned one three reasons. 

The demand the part the public for colored 
goods the production which the fastest dyes 
would make them costly unaccepted large 
proportion the prospective buyers. 

The improper choice dyes the part the 
manufacturer; other words, using dyes for certain 
purposes for which they were never intended 
which some better dye could have readily been substituted. 

Inability the part the dyer secure the proper 
dyes poor quality dyestuff hand. 

these causes the first two are the foremost, 
the last almost negligible the present time. this 
might also interesting that some 
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the unsatisfactory results dyeing often attributed 
American dyes, when followed up, were found have 
been produced with German dyes. The American people 
can much help the American color industry with- 
holding criticism until they are actually certain that 
justified. Criticisms which might have been justified 
five six years ago are almost entirely without founda- 
present. The store clerk who to-day says: “We 
cannot stand behind these colors because they are Ameri- 
can made,” misleading the public either through igno- 
rance intention. far American dyestuffs are con- 
cerned, there reason why dyed materials should 
not fast to-day they were before the war. 


NECESSITY TARIFF PROTECTION 


the position which our domestic dye industry has 
oped, adequate tariff protection will needed for some 
time come. 

The present tariff laws are not wholly satisfactory 
the color industry, but any defects which may exist 
them have been largely counteracted the general situ- 
ation which exists abroad. 

The invasion the Ruhr Valley the French and 
the generally unsettled condition Germany has not only 
interfered with the manufacture dyes but has tem- 
porarily curtailed their importation. 

The protection the dyestuff industry measure 
preparedness also worth considering. 

often said that dyestuff factory can turned 
into one for making explosives overnight. This for 
the most part true, for every dyestuff plant reality 
potential explosive factory. 

This due very largely the fact that one the 
important groups dyestuff chemistry, namely, the nitro 
group, far the most important group explosive 
chemistry. 

The nitro group, which represented the symbol 
—NO,, consists two atoms oxygen directly united 
with one nitrogen, the two gases which ununited 
condition constitute more than per cent the air 
that breathe. Chemically united this form, how- 
ever, this group enters directly indirectly into the 
manufacture many dyes and most our important 
explosives. 

Taking one simple illustration, which think will 
clear even those who have never studied chemistry 
any extent: 

Chemists represent benzene the 
tural formula: 


introduce common chemical group known 
the hydroxyl group, and having the formula OH, into 
this get 


which known phenol carbolic acid, compound 
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which familiar almost everyone. Now intro- 

ducing three the nitro groups into this get 

which known picric aeid. 

happens that picrie acid the same time 
dyestuff and explosive. dyestuff became obso- 
lete some time ago because better coal tar dyes were 
discovered take its place, but explosive 
great importance. 

One other simple illustration. Take toluene, com- 
pound closely related benzene, and like benzene crude 
material the manufacture dyes. represented 
the formula: 


CH,C,H, 


Simply introduce 3NO, groups into this and you have 


CHEMICAL TESTS 


And now come the second phase the subject, 
namely, the value chemical tests buying. this 
going follow rather closely the requirements the 
textile industry for two reasons. the first place, know 
industry where the requirements demanded both 
the purchasing agent and chemist are diversified, 
and the second place, more familiar with this 
than any other. 

the purchase materials knowledge their 
chemical composition frequently desirable and some- 
times highly essential. 

There are, course, many cases where knowledge 
their composition would but little value the 
purchaser. You may, therefore, divide all materials pur- 
chased into two rather distinctive groups. 

chemical composition would special assistance 
making decision their merit, as, for instance, 
the purchase lumber, window glass and the ordinary 
run hardware. may, therefore, entirely omit this 
group from our discussion. 

Those where knowledge their composition may 
important factor, not only determining their 
value, but also their suitability and usability for some 
particular purpose. Under this heading may include 
such substances oils, coal, soap, dyes and chemicals, 
and the numerous special preparations that are offered 
for one purpose another various industrial plants. 

There are two quite different objects analyzing and 
testing such materials: 

First—To determine their usability and suitability 
for the purpose for which they are intended. 

Second—To determine their actual strength and money 
value, oftentimes relation standard type 

the first case, the object determine whether 
not various things may present which might act detri- 
mentally. One illustration: textile manufacturer pur- 
chased considerable quantity chrome acetate 
used for the ordinary processes calico printing. 


Vol. No. 


used according the regular method, and printed 
considerable quantity cloth before discovered that 
the prints became tender when finished un- 
merchantable. The chemical analysis showed that the 
whole trouble was caused small amount free 
acid the chrome acetate. Had this ma- 
terial been tested would never have been accepted, and 
the manufacturer would have been saved considerable 
inconvenience and litigation. 


Another illustration this type testing would 
the determination free caustic soda soap soda 
ash which was used for wool scouring. The pres- 
ence any appreciable amount caustic alkali would 
immediately cause their rejection for this purpose. 
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TEST VALUE 


The second type test more particularly matter 
money value. certain chemical might low 
strength, and adulterated with inert material 
not all harmful for its particular purpose. this 
case you simply find out whether not you are getting 
what you are expected pay for. such cases often- 
times the matter freight important consideration, 
certain product has double the strength another 
might cheaper some instances pay more than 
double the price, because the freight the extra 100 per 
cent inert material might more than the extra 
say nothing the extra space for storage and the 
handling double the amount material. 


Many industrial plants realize the great value chem- 
ical control, not only their manufacturing processes, 
but also regard their purchases, and have well 
equipped laboratories and well-trained corps chem- 
ists for this purpose. surprising, however, that 
many establishments pay but little attention this valu- 
able method checking the economy and efficiency 
their purchases and manufacturing processes. many 
instances their savings year’s time would pay the 
whole expense their chemical laboratory several times 
over. this connection might mention one instance 
that recently came attention. large corporation 
having number different plants engaged chemist. 
His first work was make study the various ma- 
terials that were used. One was special preparation for 
washing floors, which for number years they had 
purchased ten-barrel lots for each their plants. 
Upon analysis established the fact that this was 
comparatively simple combination cheap materials that 
could purchased about one-third the price that 
was being paid, and upon this one item more than 
saved his salary for the first six months. 


moral effect well-equipped laboratory and 
capable chemist also important factor the eco- 
nomical purchasing materials. The 
questionable products soon learns the advisability cut- 
ting such plants from his list, and passes the other 
side the street, while the reliable salesman soon finds 
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that his products must standard and offered 
lowest price order make sale. course, there 
are many small plants that might not justified main- 
taining laboratory, but these may reasonably small 
annual expense employ the services consulting and 
analytical chemist, and from time time check 
the materials that are being sold them. 


PURCHASING SPECIFICATIONS 


The method purchasing upon specification most 
instances appeals both the purchaser and seller. 
the purchaser means uniformity product and the 
maintenance value, and the seller means protec- 
tion from unfair competition. many instances, how- 
ever, purchasing upon specification loses much its 
value unless the chemist available for checking up. 
this connection will cite two illustrations, coal and 
soap. 

When coal was selling between and ton its 
purchase upon specification was not much moment 
the present time when prices are two and half 
and three times this amount. Most coal dealers the 
present time are willing sell coal basis guar- 
anteed heat value with definite discount for every 100 
B.t.u. that the delivered sample falls below standard, and, 
some instances, the purchaser required pay 
equal amount for every 100 heat units that delivered coal 
exceeds the contract basis. Determination heat value 
(British thermal units) and ash are perhaps the most 
important factors determining the value coal, but 
there are certain other things which should not over- 
looked, particularly sulphur content and character 
the ash. 

Two coals might have exactly the same heat value 
and the same percentage ash and yet one might 
decidedly preferable the other. This variation value 
might due difference composition the ash, 
particularly iron and the presence excessive 
amount sulphur. some coals the composition 
the ash such readily fusible high tempera- 
ture, thus developing excessive amount clinkers. 
This leads higher costs for handling, the ash has 
tendency enclose some the partly burnt coal, and 
also exerts detrimental action the grate bars. 


large corporation recently contracted for what ap- 
peared good grade coal, least far heat 
value was concerned, but little attention had been paid 
the character the ash the fact that the sulphur 
content was high. The sulphur was apparently present 
form which was susceptible spontaneous combus- 
and was not long before they had fires two 
their coal pockets. Furthermore, the ash gave 
clinker, and was impossible get the expected heat 
value from it. 

Soap another material which may well purchased 
upon specification. The purchase soap without any 


attention its composition about efficient 
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carload paint without knowing anything the 
color will when arrives. The moisture two 
samples soap may vary per cent, the fatty acids may 
not completely saponified, and may contain con- 
siderable quantity filling material, as, for instance, 
silicate soda, with the result that its value might readily 
fluctuate much cents pound. 


The textile plant that maintains dyehouse and bleach- 
ery purchases great variety chemicals, such sul- 
acid, hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, Glauber salt, 
common salt, sodium sulphide, ammonia, bleaching pow- 
der, liquid chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, bichromate 
soda and tartar. Many plants purchase all these 
and oftentimes carload lots. the plant maintains 
print works the variety much greater. Time will not 
permit discussion these, will pass directly the 
subject purchasing dyes. 

Dyestuffs are not nearly likely run uniform 
strength and quality most the chemicals mentioned 
above, for, yet, the merchandizing dyes 
means well standardized that heavy chemicals. 


Factors DETERMINING TESTS 


The requirements different plants vary con- 
siderable extent, but for all this there are certain tests 
which are applicable the adoption set 
dyes the manufacturer must consider three things: 

Establishment strength money value the 
dye terms standard sample. This utmost 
importance from economic point view. 

does not take extremely large dyehouse use 
100,000 pounds dye year. you are continually 
buying dyestuffs which are weak coloring value, 
average variation cents pound the wrong 
side will mean loss $10,000 year. 

Determination the fastness permanence the 
dye during various steps the manufacturing process, 
as, for instance, scouring, fulling, steaming and acid 
treatments. 

This interest the textile manufacturer that 
establishes their suitability for some 
pose, but particular value the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Determination the fastness the color weaken- 
ing agencies which are vital interest the customer. 
Under this heading the most important are light, 
ing, perspiration and crocking. customer must 
reasonably satisfied, for not will buy elsewhere 
the next time, too much dissatisfied may 
make claim. 

provide against all these contingencies most 
manufacturers, least those who have 
adopt rather complete series tests and, addition, 
some standard method recording these tests. 

the Lowell Textile School special type folder 
used for the purpose recording various properties 
data individual dyes and their 
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examination these folders will almost immediately 
show the suitability dye for any particular purpose. 
and thus eliminate the undesirable consequences 
unwise choice. 

connection with the subject dye testing, should 
like say word regard the American Association 
Textile Chemists and Colorists which has 
come quite important factor the textile coloring 
industry the United States. organization 
more less between the user dyes the one 
hand and the manufacturer dyes the other. This 
association the present time conducting well organ- 
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ized investigations and research work regard fast- 
ness dyes and standard methods for determining this 
fastness, and believed that time goes their 
methods will accepted standard quite generally 
throughout the trade. 

have endeavored talk this evening touch 
upon few the important phases the dye industry 
and the purchasing materials. think you will 
that the purchasing agent who intent conducting 
his department the most intelligent way and upon the 
most economical basis will most instances welcome the 
co-operation the chemist. 


The Journal Hosiery Dyer 


first instalment this journal 
appeared the AMERICAN February 
12, 1923. Although discontinued for such time 
have taken care carefully edit the balance the diary, 
correcting some the crudities language and eliminat- 
ing most the personal references, the same time 
preserving the facts which deal with the actual work. 
trust that with these changes will interesting 
and acceptable all our readers. Instalments will 
published irregular intervals future. 


Level Dyeing Cotton Spots 


UNE 10.—Soft cotton, lisle mercerized cotton 
give any trouble, but sometimes they do. 

took lot argument get the mill sort out the 
oil and grease stained goods and reserve them for Sul- 
phur Black. They said ought able boil out 
the dirt and dye shades like balbriggan and pearl, but 
done. tried every preparation the mar- 
ket; the oil has graphite and metal it, and it’s there 
stay, and the only thing put the stained 
goods into black, where show. There 
little grease mineral nature all the goods, be- 
sides the natural wax the cotton, always run 
them fifteen minutes per cent sulphonated oil 
boil get them well wet out before feed the 
dye, and then run twenty minutes before give them 
salt. Too much salt bad, because makes the oil 
collect the sides the machine and sometimes 
causes spots the goods; and, then, salt will put the 
color fast that the seams don’t get dyed through. 
When the shade matched they can’t washed too 
clean and must whizzed dry possible and finished 
right away, for this time year they will get 
streaky and mildewed they are kept tco the 
damp. 


Level Dyeing Cotton Spots—Scrooping—Holes Art Silk Goods 


Scrooping 

June 15.—Scrooping about the meanest proposi- 
tion that was ever put dyer. It’s all right for 
those mills that are not particular 
shades, but when dead match demanded any kind 
scroop will throw the color off shade two, 
matter what dyes are used. tried having dipper 
acid dip the samples before sampling, but 
pretty hard get just the same effect one stocking 
dipper you will get machine full. The best 
acid was formic, but even that would change some 
colors overnight and the next day would hear that 
were not good color matchers. It’s amusing 
hear office man that can’t tell the difference be- 
tween chrome and bluestone criticize the dyer. ran 
across some stuff that could used before dyeing and 
the scroop was permanent. One friends the 
chemical business analyzed for and wrote out the 
name (“sodium-aluminium but never 
used much it. persuaded them give the 
scroop for the sake the appearance the gocds 
after several months. 


Holes Art Silk Goods 

June saw lot art silk goods to-day that 
showed holes just they had been punched 
eaten out. There weren’t many, but looked bad 
and had remedied. found out that almost all 
art silks will stand boiling and all the other opera- 
tions dyeing, long strain put the 
thread while wet. Sometimes stocking twists 
and gets strangle hold another the machine, 
and the weight the other goods does the rest. 
(Continued page 384) 
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Castor Oil the Examination—A Rapid Method—Other Factors—Sulphuric Anhydride 


dyeing early 1834. They were first em- 

ployed firm Wesserling the early six- 
ties for the fixation aniline dyestuffs, and later for 
alizarine prints. Olive oil was used first, but the 
substitution castor oil was great improvement. 
Sulphonated castor oil now used almost exclusively 
for Turkey reds, alizarine reds and prints, except 
the production Turkey reds means rancid 
Gallipoli oil. 

The products are sold under various 
Turkey red oil, alizarine oil, sulphated oil, soluble oil 
olein. They are obtained the action sulphuric 
acid vegetable oils such olive oil, cottonseed oil, 
and possibly other oils, but the best products are 
obtained from castor oil. The method manufacture 
simple. Castor oil thoroughly mixed with the 
requisite quantity concentrated sulphuric acid for 
about twelve twenty-four hours temperature 
not exceeding deg. Cent. The amount sulphuric 
acid used varies from per cent the weight 
the oil, less acid being used summer than winter. 

The sulphonation complete when sample poured 
into distilled water gives clear solution. This must 
washed once, readily decomposes. Washing 
done with solution common salt Glauber salt 
remove excess free acid. then partially 
neutralized and diluted the requisite strength 
give finished product containing per cent fat. 


oils were recommended for use 


OIL THE 


Other oils have been and still are being used instead 
castor oil. Radcliffe and Palmer 1915, 
643) investigated the changes undergone the fatty 
acids when cod oil sulphonated, and find there 
considerable increase the mean molecular weight. 
The yield ether insoluble bromides had decreased 
from per cent. 

Benedict expressed the view that castor oil cannot 
replaced other oils, due the formation their 
case saturated hydroxylated acids and their sul- 
phuric esters, whereas the case sulphonated castor 
oil only unsaturated fatty acids are present. Benedict 
further assumes that the superior effect castor oil 
due the oxidizability the castor oil sulphonated 
fatty acids. 

This, however, not supported experimental 
fact, since castor oil fatty acids are not readily oxi- 
dized blowing, and also known that sulpho- 


Estimation 


nated oils great emulsifying powers have been pre- 
pared from hydrogenated oils. (J. Levinstein and 
Levinstein, Ltd., English Patent 16890, 1914.) 

The commercial examination sample Turkey 
red oil requires both practical and chemical exami- 
nation. biological method examination has been 
invented Kobert and Greuel (Collegium, 1916, 261, 
305). the practical examination the sample should 
give complete emulsion with ten volumes water. 
The test performed mixing one measure the oil 
little warm water graduated cylinder and 
then adding water until ten measures have been intro- 
duced. oily drops should noticed after stand- 
ing for short time. 

adluterated product may recognized giving 
muddy cloudy solution with small quantity 
hot water, also darker coloration than the 
case pure standard oil. The emulsions should 
give with litmus slightly acid reaction. 

When the sample neutral slightly alkaline, and 
compared against standard sample, acetic acid 
added drop drop until both samples show the 
same degree acidity. 

essential also carry out dyeing test cot- 
ton prepared with the oil against another sample pre- 
pared with the standard oil. 

The samples cotton equal weight are immersed 
pints water), both the sample oil tested 
and the standard oil respectively. The pieces cotton 
are then dried and mordanted with alum and dyed 
alizarine, para-nitraniline red printed on. The 
samples are then brightened soaping and finished 
the ordinary way. This test should only carried 
out analyst who has had experience this 
branch work. 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION 


The value sulphonated oil depends the 
amount total fatty matter. This includes the water 
insoluble portion obtained the addition min- 
eral acid the oil, whereby fatty acids, hydroxy 
acids and neutral oil are separated, and also the hy- 
droxylated acids obtained decomposing the soluble 
sulphuric esters the fatty acids. 

Benedict’s method for estimating the total fat con- 
sists dissolving the requisite amount oil grams 
c.c. hot water). The solution made slightly 
alkaline with ammonia, and c.c. per cent sul- 
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phuric acid are run in. Ten grams beeswax 
stearic acid are then added (not paraffin wax) and 
the mixture heated until clear fatty layer has sepa- 
rated top. After cooling, the hard cake separated 


carefully, remelted hot water, cooled, separated and 
dried. 


The method largely employed the Continent 
more rapid. Finsler was the originator the method, 
and was recommended Thirty grams 
the sample are weighed off accurately, rinsed with 
about c.c. hot water 200-c.c. flask, the neck 
which graduated one-fifth one-tenth 
Twenty-five cubic centimeters sulphuric acid 
specific gravity 1.563 (52 Be.) are added, and the mix- 
ture heated boiling with frequent shaking until 
the fatty matter forms clear, transparent layer. 
hot concentrated solution common salt Glauber salt 
next added carefully bring the fatty layer into the 
neck the flask. After standing half hour the volume 
fat read off. The number cubic centimeters mul- 
tiplied 3.33 corresponds the total fatty matter ex- 
pressed percentage. correction, however, should 
made account the specific gravity the fat 
below (usually 0.945). 

the “Aids the Commercial Analysis Fats,” 
Pickering, 1917, alternate methods are given for 
the estimation total fat according whether the sam- 
ple has low high iodine value. rough test for this 
boil few cubic centimeters test tube with three 
times its volume concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
oil with low iodine value gives clear layer fat, 
while high iodine oil gives dark layer fat contain- 
ing many charred particles. 

Total Fat, Low Value Oils—The method usu- 
ally used the method given e., separation 
the fatty layer after acidifying and addition bees- 
wax stearic acid, and weighing the dried cake. 

alternative method consists weighing grams 
the oil into dish and boiling with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1:1) until the layer fat quite clear, cooling, 
pouring into separator, and extracting twice with ether. 
The ether washed until acid-free, run into weighed 
flask, and the ether distilled. fat then dried and 
weighed. 

Total Fat, High lodine Value grams 
-into flask, dissolve pyridine, add hydrochloric 
acid, and let stand warm-water bath for least 
one hour with frequent shaking, cool and wash into 
separator with water, add ether and shake, allow sepa- 

run off the acid liquor, and wash the ether with water 
until free from both acid and pyridine. The acid liquor 
again shaken out with ether and the ether washed. The 
ether extracts are run weighed flask, the ether dis- 
tilled off,-and the fat dried, cooled and weighed. 
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(1) neutral oil, (2) sulphonated fatty acids, am. 
monia caustic soda, (4) sulphuric acid, and (5) water 
frequently estimated. 

Neutral Fat.—Thirty grams the sample are dis- 
solved c.c. water. Twenty cubic centimeters 
ammonia and c.c. glycerine are added, and the mix- 
ture exhausted twice with ether, using 100 c.c. for each 


extraction. The ethereal solution then washed with 


water remove small quantities dissolved soap, and 
the ether evaporated. The residue transferred 
weighed beaker, dried 100 deg. Cent. and weighed. 
Sulphonated Fatty five grams 
the oil are boiled for forty minutes with c.c. hydro- 
chloric acid The liquid after cooling extracted 
with ether. The aqueous layer separated and the 
ether layer washed with water. The aqueous layer and 
the washings are combined and the sulphuric acid formed 
during hydrolysis estimated precipitation with barium 
chloride. The quantity sulphuric acid (after subtract- 
ing that due sodium and ammonium sulphates; see 
below) calculated sulpho-ricinoleic acid. (Eighty 


parts SO, 378 parts ricinoleo-sulphuric acid. 


SULPHURIC ANHYDRIDE 


The combined sulphuric anhydride can estimated 
simple method due Hart. weighed quantity 
oil titrated with half-normal sulphuric acid and the al- 
kalinity expressed milligrams potash per gram. An- 
other portion boiled with measured quantity normal 
sulphuric acid, until the sulphonated oil completely 
hydrolyzed. The solution then titrated with normal 
soda solution, using methyl orange indicator. The dif- 
ference between the two titrations gives the amount 
combined 

Acid—The amount sulphuric acid 
present the form ammonium sodium sulphate 
found dissolving weighed quantity ether and 
shaking several times with small volume concen- 
trated brine (free from sulphate). The various washings 
are united, diluted, and the filtrate precipitated with ba- 
rium chloride. 

water oven and weighing difference. This method, 
however, cannot applied oils having high iodine 
value. The water these samples estimated dis- 
tillation with xylol. 

the oil water and titrate with acid, using methyl orange 
indicator. further grams are mixed with soda 


and distilled into known amount acid, the latter being 


titrated against standard soda solution. The difference 
between the acid required for the first titration and the 


acid neutralized the ammonia gives that due the 


soda content.—Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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SECTIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 
Northern New England Section— 
Hugh Chairman, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Johnson, Secretary, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass. 
Rhode Island Section— 
Ralph Culver, Chairman, Ciba Company, Custom 
House Street, Providence, 


Allison Fletcher, Secretary, Waterman Street, Provi- 
dence, 


New York Section— 
Elvin Killheffer, Chairman, Newport Chemical Works, 
Passaic, 
Herbert Grandage, Secretary, 121 Willard Avenue, Bloom- 
field, 
Philadelphia Section— 


Charles Hollander, Chairman, Rohm Haas Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Percival Theel, Secretary, Philadelphia Textile School, 
Philadelphia, 


MAY MEETING, NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


The May meeting the Northern New England 
Section was held the Engineers’ Club, Boston, 
Mass., May 17, 1924. About sixty members were 
present. 

After the usual dinner, brief session business 
the method electing officers was held. 
was decided allow greater opportunity for popu- 


lar selection than formerly following this outlined 
course: 


The Chair appoint Nominating Committee. 


Chemists and Colorists 


This Nominating Committee present their re- 
port the Secretary, listing two more names for 
each important office filled the election. 


The Secretary forward the report mail 
the active members, enclosing also with this the neces- 
sary ballots for written ballot election. 


The members vote and return the marked bal- 
lots the Secretary before reasonable specified time 
for counting. 


accordance with this policy, Chairman Christison 
appointed the following serve Nominating 
Committee for this year: Alan Claflin, Chairman, 
William Paisley and Frank Biery. This com- 
mittee returned their report the Secretary, which 
report is: 

Nominations for Office Chairman (vote for 
John Bannan, chemist, Stevens Sons Com- 
pany, North Andover, Mass.; Louis Bume, dyer, 
Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Nomination for Treasurer: Miles Moffatt, chem- 
ist, Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, 
N..H. 

Nomination for Secretary: Arthur Johnson, 
chemist, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Nominations for Two Other Members Executive 
Committee, serve for two years (vote for two): 
Hugh Christison, chemist, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Williams, chemist, Mount Hope Finish- 
ing Company, North Dighton, Mass.; George Han- 
Mass.; George Stewart, dyer, Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

The Secretary has since had printed ballots mailed 
the active members the Section, with the date for 
return receipt set not later than one day before the 
Summer which probably will come June. 

the conclusion the business session the Chair- 
man introduced Dr. Edward Chapin. Dr. Chapin 
gave very interesting talk upon the financial condi- 
tion Germany and its apparent effects upon the 
public and upon industry. 

Benoit, with the Charles Main Engineer- 
ing Company, followed Dr. Chapin with well-received 
discussion Arrangement and Construc- 
tion.” His paper was well illustrated with lantern 
slides. [This paper published full herewith. 

the conclusion the lantern slide exhibition the 
meeting was opened for discussion. The discussion 
bore upon points illustrated the pictures and com- 
parative merits different methods ventilating, 
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different materials for floor construction and similar 
phases the problem. 

Suggestions were also brought relating the 
disposal mill wastes and the handicaps differences 
legislation various places requiring treatment 
such wastes before final discharge into public streams. 

rising vote thanks was given the speakers for 
their active part making the meeting success. 
The meeting then adjourned informal social 

Secretary. 


DYEHOUSE DESIGN* 


There single operation the process manu- 
facturing piece cloth, woolen, worsted, cot- 
ton, upon which its quality depends more than 
dyeing the raw stock, the yarn the piece goods. 
suppose that the superintendent any department feels 
the same way about his part the process, but whereas 
most mill defects can covered, bad dyeing difficult 
hide except under pall black that reflects 
credit. 

And yet, although this one the most delicate op- 
erations mill, usually carried on, you all 
know, under the most trying conditions. seems some- 
times the difficulties were deliberately put the 
way and were almost unsurmountable. The dyehouse 
with which most are familiar, damp, gloomy 
room, poorly lighted, with rough plank floor which 
stand pools water and slime. The working spaces are 
narrow and trucks stand the way and cause confusion. 
Water drips from the ceiling, beams, pipes and shafting, 
the discomfort the men and damage stock wait- 
ing dyed. 

During the periods when the kettles are boiling, none 
this visible, the interior being one dense bank 
fog, out which shadowy figures rise and disappear. 

Fortunately that condition fast disappearing and 
now realized that dyehouse will function better, give 
greater production, with less damage stock process, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated room, free from 
steam, with reasonably dry floors and ceilings, 
desirable place for man work with reference 
his health and mental condition. 

This change has been brought about partly statutory 
requirements, partly demands the employees for 
better working conditions, but largely the advance 
engineering practice and the closer co-operation the 
engineer and the mill owner. There has been the same 
time revolution dyeing processes, both methods 
and materials, which has simplified many the problems. 


paper read before the Northern New England Section 
the American Association Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
May 17, 1924. 
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There are two distinct classes dyehouses, one being 
the converting plant which does dyeing and finishing for 
the trade; and the other, the plant dyehouse which dyes 
and finishes for one mill only. The first generally covers 
wider range and prepared great variety 
work, while the latter naturally narrower scope 
and usually limited dyeing the product one plant. 
Converting plants are sometimes equipped bleach- 
ing and mercerizing, which add complications their 
problems. going confine myself the plant dye- 
house, keep within narrower limits, but the dye- 
house problems both kinds plants are similar and 
can solved the same way. 


The first step the design any textile plant 
study the machinery arrangement, and this less 
true the dyeing than any other process. The ma- 
chinery used depends, course, the kind 
material dyed and whether raw stock, slubbing, 
yarn, piece goods. Most dyehouses have machinery 
dye materials more than one form, usually three, and 
sometimes all four. The number, kind, and size ma- 
chines determined the owner, and the list given 
the engineer make his layout. The final arrange- 
ment arrived usually after many conferences, 
which all parties concerned are given opportunity 
express their views. The boss dyer’s advice these 
matters great assistance. Every effort made 
co-operate secure the best results. 


will not into any detailed description the ma- 
chinery, because familiar you all, also the 
general process. There are many differences opinion 
the relative merits different types and makes 
machines, but that question which would not at- 
tempt discuss. The things about machine which 
would commend themselves engineer, such me- 
chanical construction, steam consumption, and ease 
ventilation, would not necessarily make good dyeing 
machine any particular piece apparatus. There 
undoubtedly wide difference opinion among dyers, 
but think can accounted for the very wide 
differences conditions that exist plants doing ap- 
proximately the same thing. 


The outstanding feature dyeing machinery the 


fact that practically all uses hot and cold water 
large quantities and steam high low pressure. 
also constructed that considerable portion 


below the floor when running, and means must pro- 


vided, such trenches, set with adequate 
drainage. 


should like mention briefly the more common ar- 


rangement used for some the machines: 


Round hand tubs are set with about feet 
between them and not closer than feet from 
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the wall. The top generally about inches 
above the floor. 


Rotary kettles, such Klauder-Weldon ma- 
chines, for yarn, are best arranged pairs set 
fairly close together, say about inches, and 

about feet between each pair machines. 
The drives, either belt motor, should 
the outside. The alley back the machine 
should the outside. The alley back the 
machine should not less than inches. 


Piece dye kettles are arranged much the 
same way the rotary yarn kettle; that is, 
pairs close together. 


rotary stock kettle, such Klauder- 
Weldon machine, set with the main shaft 
cage right angles the working alley and 
with feet between the machines that both 
sides the cage are accessible for loading and 
unloading. 


Clesed kettles, such Franklin machines, 
can lift the cover off and some cases remove 
the stock. They can arranged pairs with 
sufficient space between each pair drop the 
cover. 


figures fit local conditions. 
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There are, course, many modifications these 


Fic. 1—Showing Conditions Before Remodeling 
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The location the dyehouse the plant influenced 
(1) sequence operations; (2) water supply; (3) 
steam supply; and (4) drainage. impossible lay 
down any fixed rule the location the dyehouse 
its relation other operations, because most 
dyehouses handle the stock more than one stage 
the process. Each dyehouse becomes problem itself 
and its location must decided upon the particular 
conditions surrounding and the purpose for which 
used. dyehouse handles its product all 
one form, such raw stock, yarn cloth, its location 
easily fixed, and handles stock more than one 
form there generally preponderance one kind 
which determines its location. 

dyehouse requires abundant supply clean, soft 
water. this available from canal river, the dye- 
house can often advantageously located secure its 
supply gravity and thus avoid pumping. the water 
taken from pond, usually has pumped and 
therefore the location the supply has influence 
the location the When the water hard 
require softening plant, pumping required and 
the same thing holds true with regard location. 

When the water supply taken from river that 
polluted sewage and waste from cities and mills up- 
stream, sometimes install filter plants. 
This might have some bearing the location the 
dyehouse well its construction, since filter beds are 
sometimes placed part basement under the dyehouse. 
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considerable portion the steam used plant 
which has finishing department used the dyehouse, 
cither exhaust steam for boiling liquor for 
drying materials. While convenient and economical 
locate the dyehouse near the power plant, should 
not factor any great importance. High and low 
pressure steam can transmitted through pipes prop- 
e.ly proportioned and covered for considerable dis- 
tance with very little loss heating value pressure. 

The waste water from dyehouse often presents 
problem which must taken into consideration locat- 
ing the building. particularly affects the height 
the main floor, which must such that the water 
the trenches and cross-drains will run gravity the 
point discharge into river sewer. This becomes 
further complicated the fact that the future tendency 
compel manufacturers treat the mill waste before 
discharging into the rivers. 

This part the problem has direct relation the 
water supply when the latter gravity supply, and 
considerable care must used properly adjusting the 
levels. the dyehouse joined another building 
from which receives stock which delivers stock, 
the same floor levels should maintained possible 

Dyehouses are built both single and multiple story and 
are successfully operated either way. The multiple-story 
building satisfactory not wide and the opera- 
tions the upper floors are not interfered with ven- 


tilating ducts passing through the floors. The upper 


Fic. 2—Showing Conditions 


stories such cases are generally used for the driers and 
storage dyed stock. When the plant cramped for 
space, dyehouse this kind justified. But the 
whole, one-story building much better for both light 
and yentilation, and the type dyehouse best fitted 
give satisfactory results. 

From the plan the machinery arrangement, which 
have spoken, the general dimensions the building 
can determined. generally use 10-foot bays; that 
is, the spacing columns lengthwise the dyehouse, 
because the most economical from the stand- 
point cost, and not usually affected the machinery. 
The length the span, spacing columns across the 
building, generally about feet. the kettles 
rows lengthwise the room, 25-foot span will leave 
working space feet front each kettle, 
which ample. This span also about the economical 
limit for the length hard pine beams. 


Small dyehouses are usually two spans wide with 
row kettles each span. have built dyehouses 
150 feet wide, but when they are three spans 
more width, monitor used light the middle 
spans. 

The most satisfactory type building for dyehouse 
that slow-burning mill construction, consisting 
brick walls, wood roof, and concrete foundations and 
trenches. The use exposed steel avoided 
every way, and for this reason wood sash are preferred 
steel, because the corrosion due moisture and 
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acid fumes. ordinary flat roof with monitor, using 
hard pine beams and 4-inch spruce plank, works out sat- 
isfactorily. The extra thickness roof plank neces- 
sary cold climates for insulating purposes. Spruce 
fir preferable hard pine, the latter 
resin which softened the heat and likely 
drop down upon goods waiting timber 
and plank used the roof and the monitor should 
treated after the framing has been done and before put- 
ting into place. This necessitates that much done 
the job. the best safeguard against decay and 
well worth the expense. 

desirable that dyehouses located cold climates 
should equipped with double sash prevent condensa- 
tion. The extra sash put from the inside and can 
made removable desired. Double glazing some- 
times used accomplish the same purpose and will 
fairly effective the space between the two lights 
glass about one-half inch. 

should provided for the dyer, located 
the north side the room possible, having large 
window, preferably plate glass, which can match 
samples work taken from kettles, for shade and color. 

Space should provided for the shortage 


stuffs and chemicals used the dyehouse. This room 


should near the dyer’s office and partitioned off from 
should well lighted and have 
steam and water supply convert dry colors into liquid 
form before they are placed the kettles. 


the kettle-room. 
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The modern and well-equipped dyehouse to-day 
provided with laboratory where the dyestuffs and chem- 
icals purchased may tested and small samples stock 
dyed. This should located next the dyer’s office 
and connected it. 

Practically all types dye kettles and washers are 
set that much the machine below the floor level. 
times past was customary cut hole the floor 
which was and set the 
The 
waste was allowed run out the ground and find its 
way open drain. This sort arrangement 
made repairs very difficult and expensive, and prevented 
the proper upkeep the machines. 

This avoided now building concrete trenches 
about feet wide feet deep which supports are 
provided for the machines, leaving clear space under- 
neath for the flow the waste, and ample room all 
around get all parts requiring attention. 

large dyehouses and also those where, because 
local ordinances, necessary separate the hot waste 
dye liquor from the rinse water, auxiliary drain should 
provided this trench. This done installing 
separate drain pipe one side partitioning off part 
the trench. The kettle then provided with two waste 
pipes, one which connected the closed drain and 
one opens into the trench. the hot liquor run off 
into the open trench, gives off clouds steam which 
rise around all the machines. main intercepting drain 
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crosses the dyehouse, with Which all the trenches are con- 
nected, and some cases two such drains are provided 
keep the wastes separate. 

dyehouse the above description the trenches 
are planked over after the machines are placed, and 
spaces between the trenches are backfilled and the floor 
laid directly the ground. The floor consists con- 
crete base with top either granolithic paving brick, 
pitched drain into the trenches. granolithic top 
only good small dyehouses where the trucking light, 
because such floors crack more less and break down 
the edges under traffic, causing depressions which hold 
water and make trucking difficult. floor 
that will stand under heavy trucking can laid 
placing cast iron grids the concrete base and putting 
the granolithic finish over the grids and floating flush 
with the top. This floor expensive but will stand 
great deal abuse. The best floor obtained using 
vitrified paving brick bedded cement mortar and well 
grouted. These brick should not less than inches 
thick and thoroughly vitrified. hard-burned 
brick will not answer the purpose. 

The subject dyehouse ventilation broad one, 
and can hardly covered within the scope talk 
this but most vital the successful operation 
dyehouse and deserves great deal attention. 
This problem, far applies keeping the atmos- 
phere clear steam vapor and the prevention mois- 
ture from gathering the ceiling and overhead struc- 


ture and dripping the floor below, matter 
confining the steam its source, discharging outside 
the building the shortest possible route, and replac- 
ing the large volume air which carried out with the 
steam, warm, dry air. 

The chief cause obscurity dyehouse when ket- 
tles are boiling not due steanr suspension, but 
the dense fog caused the precipitation the mois- 
ture the saturated air when comes contact with 
cold ceilings, floors, walls, pipes and cold air seeping into 
the room. Some the hot vapor rising from the boil- 
ing kettles and tubs will condense contact 
with the overhead structure and the water will drip 
the floor. That which not expelled fans ventila- 
tors will off the room temperature, creating fog 
settles toward the floor, gradually filling the whole 
room. 

Many kinds ventilating schemes have been used and 
are use to-day, some which are successful and 
others only partially so. The shape the roof, the 
height the story, and materials being handled are fac- 
tors taken into consideration. For instance, piece 
dye kettle probably the worst machine ventilate, 
while enclosed kettle for dyeing spooled yarn requires 
special ventilation. The other machines give off vary- 
ing quantities steam. 

The simplest form ventilation depend the 
natural ventilation from the windows and monitor. 
very small dyehouses this gives fair results summer, 
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Fic. Interior Equipped for Low-Pressure Steam 


but cold weather inadequate. can helped 
large heating system designed keep the temperature 
the air above the point where fog will form, 
putting the driers the dyehouse, but the best 
unsatisfactory. 

very often attempted clear the air using 
exhaust fans the monitor, and while this scheme will 
remove the hot, oppressive vapors, does not clear the 
which lies the lower half the room. The air 
necessary replace that driven out the fans comes 
the doors, windows other inlets, and soon 
the cold air comes contact with the warmer saturated 
air fog produced which cannot removed fans. 

Another scheme put large wooden hoods over the 
machines, singly pairs, with vent from each hood 
going through the roof and well above it. The idea 
catch the hot vapors before they are dispersed, and 
means the natural draft due the difference 
temperatures, get them out the room. This works 
out fairly well and will give good results under normal 
conditions medium-sized dyehouses. There 
some fogging due cold air winter being drawn into 
the room replace that carried out with the steam, but 
the humidity much lower than with open kettles 
that this not serious. 

Where the attempt made remove the steam from 
the dyehouse means hoods and ventilators over the 
kettles, with exhaust fans, combination both, 
partial vacuum created the room which causes 


cold air drawn into the room through cracks and 
crevices around doors and windows, through open doors 
and oftentimes down some the ventilators over the 
kettles, which the cause most the fogging. This 
partial vacuum also retards the natural flow steam 
air from the ventilators. 

Some large dyehouses have been ventilated without the 
use hoods over the machines means warm air 
blown along the ceiling and delivered large quanti- 
ties about feet from the floor toward the machines. 
The steam, fog and surplus air escape through the moni- 
tor windows ventilators the roof. this method 
the ceiling kept dry and the fog eliminated dis- 
tance about feet from the floor. The shafting, pip- 
ing and equipment the upper part the room are ob- 
scured the fog which moving upward. 

The system ventilation which has given the best 
results place over the kettles hoods having vents 
through the roof, and distribute warm, dry air 
over the room and blanket the under side the 
ceiling sufficient quantities produce slight pres- 
sure. This prevents any cold air from coming into the 
room and causes the steam discharge directly 
through the vents, keeping the ceiling free from appre- 
ciable condensation and the room free from visible vapor. 
The temperature the air perform this work should 
not over deg. Fahr. 

The air furnished steel-plate fan taking its air 
through sectional heater which any desired number 
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sections can heated the temperature, 
and distributed about the room system air ducts 
suspended close the roof, having outlets delivering 
blanket warm air along the ceiling, eliminating all 


condensation from that source and having branch ducts 


dropping down within feet the floor with outlets 
discharging toward the hoods and about the room. Dur- 
ing the summer months the windows should kept closed 
and the apparatus kept operation, but without steam 
the heater. With the room clear all condensation, 
vapor, steam, individual group motor drive for 
the dyehouse machinery may used with safety. 

The fan may driven either motor turbine. 
The motor gives constant speed while the steam tur- 
bine permits variation speed which desirable 
under intelligent supervision. The exhaust from the tur- 
bine used the heater winter, and the summer 
when any surplus exists, delivered into the low 
pressure steam system and used the dyehouse for boil- 
ing kettles heating water. 

Each kettle has hot water, cold water, and steam 
connection, which means good deal piping care 
for, and should laid out accessible and 
permit changes. All cold water piping must below 
ground and usually cast iron run along the inside 
the trench the same supports the machines. The 
high and low pressure steam and hot water piping are 
run overhead and covered. 


The objection the use low pressure steam dye- 
houses for boiling kettles has about vanished, and where 
ample supply clean, low pressure steam available, 
from either bleeder non-condensing turbines, con- 
siderable economy can effected. For worsted piece 
dyes this steam must free from oil, but stock dyeing 
for woolens the exhaust from reciprocating engines can 
used without injurious results proper precautions 
are taken. low pressure steam instead high used 
the kettles, the pipe sizes must increased. Low 
pressure systems have been condemned because 
failure take this into consideration. careful study 
should made the steam requirements the dye- 
house under consideration, especially with reference 
peak loads, and the pipe sizes proportioned meet these 
conditions. The piping should ample provide for 
the future growth the dyehouse, and the possible re- 
arrangement and changing machinery. difficult 
because the varying load dyehouse maintain 
economical heat balance, but much can done the 
way economy careful arrangement and the use 
surplus steam heat the water supply. 

There should provided, either close the dyehouse 
part it, ample supply warm water for 
washers, crabs, rinsing and such dye baths can start 
with warm water. The simplest way accomplish this 
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means wood storage tanks located high enough 
that the water will flow gravity the machines. 
The water can heated exhaust steam any other 
means. there surface condenser the power 


plant, the circulating water can used, and with small 


sacrifice vacuum can delivered about 120 deg. 
and pumped from the hot well the tanks. The effect 
this hot water supply speed the dyehouse op- 
erations and reduce the peak load the boilers. 


APRIL MEETING THE PHILADELPHIA 
SECTION 


The regular:April meeting the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion the American Association Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was held Friday, April 11, 1924, Phila- 
delphia. 5.30 the officers, Sectional, Program and 
Membership committees met the City Club Phila- 
delphia and discussed ways, means and plans for the 
annual meeting the Society Philadelphia, De- 
cember, 1924. 

645 fourteen members and guests sat down 
dinner the City Club Philadelphia, where en- 
joyable hour and half was spent. 

The meeting was called order 8.25 the audi- 
torium the Philadelphia School the 
Chairman, Dr. Charles Hollander. 

The minutes the previous meeting were read and 
approved read. 

Dr. Hollander then announced the dates for the 
annual meeting the Society December and 
1924. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

Banquet—Messrs. McIntyre (Chairman), Rose and 
Archer. 

Smoker—Messrs. Stead (Chairman), Thompson and 
Theel. 

Finance—Messrs. Medde Bertolet and 
McAdam. 

Hotel—Messrs. Mullin (Chairman) additional men 
this committee announced later. 

There being further business, Dr. Hollander then 
introduced the first speaker, Van Riper, who 
read very interesting paper “The Building 
Dye Industry.” 

the discussion which followed the reading this 
paper Mr. Neiman, the Textile Colorist, gave most 
interesting review the early history the dye in- 
dustry America. 

Dr. Hollander then introduced Thompson, who 
read paper and gave very interesting and instruc- 
tive demonstration “Stripping Hosiery with Hy- 
drosulphites and Sulphoxalates for Redyeing.” 

Both papers are published herewith. 
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motion Mr. Bertolet, rising vote thanks 
was tendered the speakers the evening. 

The meeting adjourned 10.30 

There were thirty-five present. 


THEEL, Secretary. 


THE BUILDING DYE INDUSTRY* 

The creation industry this country 
was brought about mainly the war. true 
there were small factories turning out dyestuffs pre- 
vious the outbreak the war, but their output was 
inadequate for the requirements the domestic trade, 
not only tonnage but also range re- 
quired the highly complicated and multiform in- 
dustries which dyes are used. may also stated 
that some the firms listed manufacturers were 
importing both intermediates and dyes, and that they 
could described more truthfully finishers dyes 
rather than manufacturers products from raw 
material finished state. 

The embargo placed the German Government 
soon after the outbreak the war, forbidding ship- 
ment dyestuffs the United States, led certain 
large consumers dyes manufacture types their 
own plants meet their Other consumers, 
realizing the complexity dye manufacture, ap- 
proached certain large corporations which were al- 
ready manufacturing dyes small scale engaged 
the manufacture chemicals, and suggested 
them enter the dyestuff field national necessity 
and from patriotic rather than monetary point 
view. was not case forecasting profits in- 
vestment, but rather the necessity turning out prod- 
ucts needed the enormous aggregate plants pro- 
ducing textiles, paper, leather, lakes and the other in- 
dustries lesser importance which were dependent 
great extent the dye industry order continue 
the production their goods. Then, and then only, 
did the consumers dyestuffs realize the importance 
this branch the chemical industry. short 
time the country general awakened the necessity 
independence this field. 

Several firms answered this call; bat even after the 
necessary money was appropriated and ambitious plans 
laid down, real difficulties were encountered. There 
was literature available describing the manufacture 
dyes, excepting such related the simplest and 
oldest compounds. information the fine tech- 
nique necessary the manufacture intermediates, 
which are the keystones for the manufacture dyes, 
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was lying the most and most religiously 
guarded vaults the enemy. Certain information 
could obtained from patent literature, but this was 
vague and required considerable familiarity with 
manufacturing processes order properly inter- 
preted. Even the few German books which gave in- 
formation connection with dye manufacture were 
unobtainable this country. There were practically 
chemists well versed the making dyes, be- 
cause this business had been German Swiss in- 
dustry. While there were this country representa- 
tives German and Swiss dyehouses, these men were 
only versed the technical application dyes and 
knew very little connection with the building 
plants manufacturing processes. 


was very difficult obtain chemists from Swit- 
zerland and impossible obtain any from Germany. 
any rate, would have been inadvisable employ 
them for work which would have been considered 
treason the Fatherland. 


The chemists the United States gave themselves 
whole-heartedly this enterprise, and really did won- 
derful work; but they could not expected solve 
short time the intricacies the most difficult 
phase manufacturing chemistry. this must 
added the fact that practically all chemists with ex- 
perience and reputation were engaged the manu- 
facture ammunition and poison gases. The same 
difficulties were experienced obtaining chemical ma- 
chinery. The large American manufacturers chem- 
ical apparatus were working day and night take 
care the needs the munition and chemical fac- 
tories. The dye industry could only obtain young 
chemists with boundless enthusiasm but very 
experience. was necessary start new investiga- 
tions and syntheses from the very beginning. Look- 
ing back over these years, are still amazed the 
things that were accomplished. 


These handicaps resulted constant building and 
rebuilding plants order find processes which 
would work satisfactorily and give the correct purity 
intermediates and dyes. This was very expensive 
and wasteful method. Fabulous sums were spent 
trying produce quickly those products which the 
country needed badly. the end the war do- 
mestic manufacturers found themselves loaded, with 
the obvious results this rapid development—large 
plants very poorly balanced overproduction certain 
products; underproduction others; some processes 
well developed and comparing favorably with the best 
Germany; other processes most crude and expen- 
sive. 


During 1919 and 1920 the industry went through 


period reshaping organizations and programs and 
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secure better equipment and more experienced chem- 
ists. Plant work and laboratory work became more 
systematized and order began take the place 
confusion. Obviously many plants had disman- 
tled completely. 

About this time the pattern cards the leading 
American dyestuff concerns began appear and 
show greater range colors. The finer colors, such 
the vat dyes, were offered the market Amer- 
ican manufacturers. These were followed other 
important types, such the so-called J-Acid colors 
and the phosgenated colors. Developments have fol- 
lowed each other rapid succession, until the pres- 
ent time possible secure practically all the 
most important types from American sources. Not 
only this, but these colors are good, type for type, 
those formerly imported from abroad. 

However, this industry not yet any too secure 
its future. The Germans learned, through long 
years experience, that the dyestuff industry could 
not operated small quantity production sufficient 
only for their domestic needs. Similarly, some prod- 
ucts are used this country limited extent, and 
economically produce them will necessary 
have larger outlet the fields. 

Due the broad vision men connected with the 
consuming industries was possible secure from 
the Government tariff protect this new industry, 
least for few years. Many legislative battles were 
fought order obtain this protection, because 
the opposition important German interests and 
certain consumers dyestuffs. This battle not 
over; there are still rumors that certain interests are 
trying have the present tariff modified permit 
importation larger amounts dyestuffs from Ger- 
many. The power the German dye trust well 
known. Its ability compete world markets not 
disputed view the very low wage scale its la- 
boring men, chemists and engineers. They can, 
doubt, undersell present and for some time come 
any domestic manufacturer his own home markets. 

The meaning this obvious; the lessons learned 
1914 are too fresh our minds require retelling. 
would means complete dependence the textile 
and other important consuming industries foreign 
interests. The efforts made this country such 
unselfish the attitude the various companies 
investing such large amounts money; the results 
achieved scientific and technical way; the broad- 
minded view the largest dye consumers; the senti- 
ment the people shown the decision Con- 
gress are too glorious picture achievement 
forgotten, and truly hope that the development 
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this industry this country will become one the 
greatest achievements our generation and our 
country. 


STRIPPING HOSIERY WITH HYDROSUL- 
PHITES AND SULPHOXALATES* 


The practice stripping the color from various tex- 
tile fibers has been increasing importance rapidly 
during the past decade. 

The stripping discharging color from hosiery 
represents only one the many branches the textile 
industry which these compounds find extensive use. 
They are also used very large quantities strip- 
ping and ‘discharging cotton and woolen shoddy cot- 
ton, wool, silk, artificial silk and union goods the 
form piece goods, yarn picked stock. This paper 
will confined only the discussion hosiery strip- 
ping. 

When lot hosiery has been unevenly too 
heavily dyed, may save them one two meth- 
ods, viz.: dyeing heavier shade stripping 
and redyeing the proper shade. These stripping 
agents are also very useful stripping dark shades 
blue, brown, black, which are not selling well 
order that these same stockings may dyed some 
the lighter shades such are popular ladies’ ho- 
siery this season. 

The colors used mostly ladies’ silk hosiery are 
direct cotton colors, neutral dyeing union colors and 
certain developed colors. These colors are made 
largely azo dyes and are readily discharged 
strong reducing agents such hydrosulphite and 
sulphoxalate compounds. Woolen hosiery which has 
been dyed with certain chrome colors can also 
stripped medium light shades with these chem- 
icals. 

The exact formula used will depend the 
color stripped and the results desired. The sim- 
plest method, and one which gives very good results 
many colors, follows: Boil for twenty forty 
minutes with per cent ammonia and per cent 
sodium hydrosulphite. The hydrosulphite not added 
until the bath reaches the boil. The addition about 
per cent boil-off oil aids producing more uniform 
shades the silk and cotton, and imparts better feel 
the hosiery. The addition very small amount 
anthraquinone paste the bath catalyzes the reduc- 
tion the dyes which not reduce readily and gives 
better strip certain colors. 

this treatment does not give the desired shade 
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both fibers, the hose should washed and boiled for 
another twenty forty minutes with per cent 
basic sulphoxalate formaldehyde and per 
cent acetic acid (28 per cent), then washed and redyed 
finished the usual manner. (The acid and strip- 
ping agent should mixed cold pail barrel just 
before adding the bath, and then only after the 
stripping bath reaches the boil.) 

Any machine which suitable for hosiery dyeing 
may used for stripping. The paddle type dyeing 
machine serves very well for stripping. 

When Monel metal machines are used essential 
that the sodium hydrosulphite bath kept alkaline. 
bath should become slightly acid, hydrogen sulphide 
would formed, which would attack the Monel metal 
and cause blackening due the formation copper 
sulphide. The formulae given above will not injure 
the finest silk hosiery the Monel metal machine 
parts. 

The total cost for stripping the above methods 
would between and per pound ho- 
siery. This includes cost chemicals, labor, steam, 


etc. 


MARCH MEETING THE RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 


The March meeting the Rhode Island Section 
the American Association Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held the rooms the Providence 
Engineering Society, Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, I., Friday evening, March 14, 1924. 

The meeting was called order 8.15 o’clock 
Culver, Chairman, who once introduced the 
speaker for the evening, Dr. Killheffer, Chair- 
man the New York Section. 

Dr. Killheffer, who has traveled the world wide, 
gave most interesting and instructive talk China 
and the customs the people there, foreigners well 
natives. Mrs. Killheffer, lady charming per- 
sonality, most ably assisted the doctor appearing 
the costume Chinese dancing girl. Many sou- 
venirs the Orient were displayed, consisting prin- 
cipally intricate ivory and wood carvings, also gor- 
geous prints silk which the Chinese 
ability blend harmoniously startlingly bright colors. 

Much appreciation was shown the sixty members 
present Dr. and Mrs. Killheffer for the most enjoy- 
able evening’s entertainment. 

This meeting was diversion from former meetings, 
which have been strictly technical and scientific na- 
ture, and was received with much favor. 

Secretary. 
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APRIL MEETING THE RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 


joint meeting the Rhode Island Section the 
American Association Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists and the Rhode Island Section the American 
Chemical Society was held the Jesse Metcalf Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Brown University, Providence, 
Friday evening, April 11, 1924. 

The meeting was called order Dr. Arnold, 
Chairman the Rhode Island Section the American 
Chemical Society. Before introducing the speaker for 
the evening, Dr. Arnold confirmed former announce- 
ment that the meeting was the form smoker and 
that the entire building was open for inspection. 

Prof. Davison, Chemistry Department, Brown 
University, the speaker the evening, gave most 
interesting program “Lecture Table Demonstra- 
tions.” These consisted experiments his own 
invention which uses his classrooms illustrate 
the various chemical reactions. They were most 
novel and interesting type, and won the hearty ap- 
proval all present. The attendance consisted 
approximately ninety. 

FLETCHER, Secretary. 


MAY MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 


The final meeting the season the New York 
Local Section was held the Newark Athletic Club, 
Newark, J., Friday evening, May 23, 1924. 

The business meeting, which followed the dinner, 
was called order promptly the Chair- 
man, Dr. Killheffer. 

Secretary Grandage read the minutes the last 
meeting which were approved. treasurer’s report 
was available. 

The following officers were elected for the season 
1924-25: 

Chairman, Ed. 
Grandage; secretary, 
Wilmot. 

Sectional Committee—E. Killheffer, Wood, 

After the election officers, Dr. Killheffer gave 
very interesting resume his experiences the 
Orient, promising that later date, when had 
had opportunity have lantern slides prepared, 
would favor the section with more detailed 


Lotte; vice-chairman, 
Knowland; treasurer, 


account. 
Mr. Wood gave song recital which was thoroughly 
enjoyed all present. 
The meeting adjourned late hour. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Secretary 
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APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Active Membership 
Copithorne, Herbert C., superintendent printing, Mid- 
dlesex Bleaching Dyeing Works, Somerville, Mass. 
Sponsors: Culver and Fletcher. 


Dimon, Milton G., dyestuff demonstrator, Newport 


Chemical Works, Boston, Mass. Sponsors: 

Zillessen and Giles Low. 

Portner, Ed. J., salesman, Carbic Color Chemical Com- 
pany, New York City. Sponsor: Oscar Flynn. 

Raskin, Nathan, textile chemist, American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, New York City. Sponsors: Mus- 
grave and William Baird. 

Stone, Charles H., dyestuff sales executive, Charlotte, 
Intyre. 


Junior Membership 


Houth, Jr., Joseph, student, New Bedford Textile School. 


CHANGES ADDRESSES MEMBERS 
Bloxham, Harold C., Ames Street, Phenix, 
Arthur, Richelieu, Canada. 
Firsching, Henry, 124 McKinley Avenue, Glendale, Long 
Island, 
Gainey, Frank W., 601 North Franklin Street, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Hannah, George K., Box 502, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Huntington, P., Branch Avenue, Auburn, 
Hunt, Howard W., Moore Fabric Company, Washing- 
ton Street, Pawtucket, 
Mereness, Harry A., c/o General Silk Importing Com- 
pany, Inc., Kyomachi Building, Kobe, Japan. 
Mitchell, Sterling, Maple Street, Newburg, 
O’Brien, Ruth, Bureau Home Economics, Department 

Roos, Louis Box 518, Wilmington, Del. 

Streckfuss, Fred C., Circle Road, Passaic, (dur- 
ing June, July, August and September). 

Van Korst, Leo, Mansfield, Mass. 

Weber, Edward, care National Aniline Chemical 
Company, 351 Abbott Road, Buffalo, 


ASSOCIATION BADGES 


Those who attended the Annual Meeting 
Providence had opportunity examine and 
purchase the new lapel button badges which 
were there distributed the Secretary. 

For the benefit members who were un- 
able attend the meeting illustration 
the badge shown herewith. 


The three “rings” are enameled red, yel- 
low and blue, respectively, and the initials and 
border are brought out gold. The general 
effect exceedingly attractive. 


Badges may secured $1.50 each ad- 


dressing the Secretary. 
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THE BRITISH DYESTUFFS 
NEGOTIATIONS 


printed report the proceedings the Fifth 

Ordinary General Meeting shareholders 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., which was held 
Tuesday, April 1924, has recently been received 
this country. The complete report appears throw 
some additional light upon subjects which were briefly 
and part erroneously reported the daily press 
the time the meeting. 


regard the negotiations pending between the 
Corporation and the German Cartel, apparent that 
the management the Corporation has endeavored 
protect itself from the eventual absorption the 
which was freely predicted commentators, both 
here and abroad, the time the negotiations were 
first publicly discussed. 

his report the shareholders Sir William Alex- 
ander, chairman the Corporation, referring the 
various criticisms which had appeared print, says 
part: 

“It said that pressure would exerted, the 
score cost production, concentrate production 
Germany far possible, with diminution the 
output the Corporation’s factories. are sure 
that with our natural resources raw materials 
should able manufacture, with the assistance 
the G., cheaply and efficiently they them- 
selves, and the whole spirit the negotiations 
against any diminution the output the Corpora- 
tion’s factories and even favor increased 
production. have taken our stand the prin- 
ciples enunciated two years ago with regard the 
objects for which the Corporation was formed, namely, 
‘to concentrate, extend and expedite the manufacture 
synthetic dyestuffs and colors this Any 
contract enter into must contain the clearest decla- 
ration this point. 

“There are those who think that acceptance the 
would curtail eliminate research from our 
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activities, since may cheaper and easier take 
the results research from the 
wish declare categorically that there not the 
slightest intention diminishing the activities our 
research department, the preamble the agree- 
ment propose state that essential that re- 
search organic chemistry and its application in- 
dustry must continued and developed this coun- 
try. The establishment and development the in- 
dustry this country fundamental condition 
any arrangement. the past the efforts the research 
department have been mainly expended improving 
existing processes, costs, and devel- 
oping manufacturing recipes for dyestuffs already 
known the Continuous pressure from con- 
sumers for lower prices and wider range dyestuffs 
has forced that direction, but with all further 
technical information readily forthcoming from the 
dyestuffs which are already known, our re- 
search department should free enter upon en- 
tirely new fields investigation. Our works chemists 
would have the freest access German plants and 
methods. 


“There one point upon which should properly 
give some assurance users. There was fear that 
contract might concluded which would close the 
free access dyestuff consumers this country 
German sources supply, with the advantages which 
that access confers the way technical assistance 
dyeing problems, information regarding new de- 
velopments, and other ways. The proposals 
originally drafted provided that the should retire, 
far selling concerned, from the British market. 
meet the views users the proposed arrangement 
has been modified permit their obtaining German 
dyestuffs any way they please; subject, course, 
any legislative restrictions. hope, however, 
that long supply dyestuffs the highest 
quality and competitive prices users will support 
obtaining their requirements from us. 

believe that are able bring our nego- 
tiations satisfactory conclusion they will result 
expansion our range dyestuffs point where 
the quality, quantity, variety and price would guar- 
antee the British consumer all the security could 
reasonably ask for. are also opinion that not 
only would the arrangement secure national industry 
for peace-time requirements but would provide the na- 
tion with equipped and trained personnel most 
valuable contribution our defenses time peril. 
Increased output, securing greater share British 
and overseas requirements, will mean more employ- 
ment for workmen and chemists and reasonable re- 
turn their investments the shareholders who 
have invested capital, many from patriotic motives, 
this young industry.” 


From the foregoing will seen that the manage- 
ment keenly alive the necessity preserving 
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British enterprise not only the manufacturing units 


the research staff well. Whether not the 


actual results would bear out the expres- 
sions the chairman is, least, questionable. Our 
own experience with the methods the German Cartel 
causes view with extreme skepticism any ar- 
rangement purporting equal partnership for 
the manufacture and distribution dyestuffs which 
the one the partners. our sincere belief 
that through wider experience, greater technical abil- 
ity and vastly lower manufacturing costs the Germans 
would, within reasonable length time, dominate 
absolutely any dye-making organization with which 
they were closely affiliated. 

this may, obvious that the directors 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation are aware this 
danger, have considered with their eyes open, and 
are convinced that such fears are unfounded. 
also quite obvious that they believe working agree- 
ment with the the salvation the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation. 

With the affairs the British Dyestuffs 
tion, with dyestuff merchandising conditions Eu- 
ropean centers, the American industry is, course, 
only sentimentally concerned. Where such arrange- 
ment contemplated would affect directly, how- 
ever, the dyestuffs market the world large, 
wherein hoped that American dyestuff manufac- 
turers may able develop share the business 
which may make possible production colors 
quantity scale which will insure low domestic prices. 

review the British dyestuffs industry re- 
cently prepared the Department Commerce, this 
phase the effect the proposed Anglo-German al- 
liance discussed the following terms: 

“The agreement would without doubt prove dis- 
astrous the American export market. The German 
industry already recovering the greater part its 
Oriental market for dyes and, coupled with the British 
industry under the terms the contract cited above, 
the combined German-English interests would all 
probability exercise monopoly over the British and 
colonial markets. 

“With the high cost production the United 
States, due largely the high cost labor, any at- 
tempt the part the American producers com- 
pete against such overwhelming odds would futile. 

“As the future development the American dye 
industry largely dependent the development 
its export trade, the proposed Anglo-German dye com- 
bine matter great importance and significance 
American manufacturers. Should the proposed 
similar deal negotiated the results the Amer- 
ican industry would far-reaching and might lead 
the serious curtailment the American industry and 
possibly bring eventually the relative insignificant 


-position occupied before the war.” 


The last sentence the foregoing quotation prob- 
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ably extremely pessimistic. doubtful, our opin- 


_ion, any amalgamation foreign dyestuff manufac- 
interests could invade the American market 


extent sufficient reduce our dyestuff industry 
the pitiful straits which existed prior the war—at 
any rate, not long reasonable tariff protection 
continues. is, however, extremely probable that any 
attempt compete foreign markets against British- 
German combination would hopeless. 

British and American manufacturers, 
with propér governmental backing, might possibly 
have faced the Germans something like equal terms 
the export markets the world, but the United 
States when opposed Anglo-German alliance has 
but the remotest chance success. 

Apparently there nothing can about save 
sit the side lines and observe the results. seems 
rather unfortunate, however, that Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ests, which have much common most the 
problems the world, could not have stood together 
this particular commercial situation. 


COLUMN 


WHY THE GAP BETWEEN CHEMISTS AND 
DYERS?—THE CHEMIST 


HERE seems gap between chemists and 

dyers, not merely between those individual 
mill, where they may not “hitch,” but more gen- 
eral sense. Instead community interests there 
often tendency follow quite diverging lines. 

far textile chemists are concerned, the end 
and aim chemistry not chemistry itself. what 
use pretty analysis prettier theory stops 
there? The purpose textile chemistry pro- 
mote every way possible the manufacture better 
and more economical fabrics cover the nakedness 
humanity, and some dogs and horses. the clever 
analysis has immediate application this end 
any good, far the textile men are concerned. 
may important step toward the purchase 
more economical materials, but what interest 
the practical dyer until the development com- 
plete? Now, what have said? Briefly, that the 
dyer naturally has little interest the chemist’s prob- 
lems. 

Coming back our thesis, chemistry use 
textile mill unless can assist some way that can 
evaluated dollars and cents the production 
valuable product. The chemist and laboratory are 
there service department. most service 


-it more important that the laboratory get the mill 


point view than that the mill shall exert itself see 
things from the laboratory end. 
Now, the chemists appreciate this sufficiently, 
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are they sufficiently tolerant get the mill ideas, 
which, although subject perhaps improvement, are 
essentially sound? Each will answer this question 
according his own experience and observation, but 
the answer all too likely negative. 

our early experience, acting chemist, often 
scemed strange that the dyers did not wax enthusiastic 
when was proposed that color use replaced 
one which claimed identical except that 
was per cent stronger cost perhaps cents 
less. Why, that would save $50 per barrel! “Yes, 
but,” says Mr. Dyer, “we use only pound set, 
that only cents. Can you guarantee that 
will leave the silk just white?” 

This and other requirements cannot always 
tled conclusively from laboratory Dyes sup- 
posed identical are not always found so, 
although they may give apparently the same shade 
routine test. The purity intermediate the 
use slightly different one some stage the 
manufacture may vary the brightness some the 
other inconspicuous but important properties. 

Our conclusion inevitable: that the chemist’s dic- 
tum may based good evidence but still not 
correct; the dyer’s opinion may based what ap- 
pears scanty evidence faith, and still essen- 
tially correct; but, conditions are just likely 
reversed. 

Since the ordinary dye tests often not give 
cient the right kind information, special methods 
are necessary and better work will done dye- 
house problems with the help intelligent dyer. 
Having seen the bearing each detail the test 
his production problem and satisfied himself that the 
test real help, the dyer will naturally then have 
confidence that suggestions emanating from the labo- 
ratory will not mere ideas theories but may have 
real value. 

The case difficult describe and present briefly 
although clear enough one who has progressed from 
offensive chemist defensive dyer. The chemist 
looking for new things test and report, hoping 
find something better more economical, and too 
enthusiastic may become offensive more ways 
than one. The dyer necessarily the defensive 
against anything new that may get him personally 
into trouble. The questioning attitude, not over- 
done, necessary and desirable condition, for the 
mill management has intended the dyehouse not for 
experiment station but for production unit. 

may interesting hold goods process 
until can work out theory, and may even 
worth while, but the manager gets the biggest pay be- 
cause knows well that the goods that are pro- 
duced and shipped are the ones that bring the 
money. 

Until chemist and laboratory are thoroughly 
established the confidence the management and 
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are good working terms with the foremen, the 
main effort should learn their problems and get 
their point view, and not make too many sugges- 
tions until reasonably stire that they will work. 


NEW DYE STANDARD LIST ISSUED 

new revised and greatly enlarged “List Standards 
Strength Dyes, Colors, Etc.” has been issued the 
customs division the Treasury Department under the 
provisions outlined paragraph the Tariff Act 
1922. The new list covers about 1,100 names dyes 
and supersedes the first list published last August, which 
contained but 212 names. Standards the new list num- 
ber 469. 

The compilation this list was begun almost year 
ago under the supervision Appraiser Krake 
New York. Dye manufacturers this country will- 
ingly offered their aid preparing the work, and checked 
the final tabulations prevent any errors that may have 
escaped the eyes the compilers. Names some dyes 
were eliminated where any doubt existed regarding their 
eligibility standards. 

The list represents, the belief officials, the most 
carefully prepared and most accurate compilation pres- 
ent existence, has been scrupulously examined 
leading dye experts, and hoped that may prove 
useful not only aiding the Government levying tariff 
but also for checking domestic values non-competive 
colors. 

The efficient method listing employed makes this 
latest compilation valuable for reference purposes. 
dye the list standards designated its standard 
number, its Schultz number and its Color Index number, 
and abbreviation following the name indicates the 
manufacturer. adjoining column are listed trade 
names imported products commercially identical with 
each standard. example, Acid Alizarine Red 
appears follows: 


S.202 
Acid Alizarine Red (M) 
C.216 
Palatine Chrome Red (B) 
Chrome Red (G) 
Diamond Red (By) 


The last twenty pages the list comprise index 
dye names, with their manufacturers and standard num- 
bers. 


HEAT RADIATION FROM PAINT 


The Bureau Standards has issued new technical 
paper the Emissive Tests Paints for Decreasing 
Increasing Heat Radiation from Various Surfaces, 
Coblentz and Hughes the Bureau. This 
may obtained from the Bureau Standards for 
five cents. 
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Tables 


List the Principal American-Made Colors with Their Properties and Fastness Characteristics 


[Note: The publishers The have secured more 


less compiete data regard many the dyestuffs which are 


the present time being manufactured the United States. the 
following material has been brought together from various sources, 
they realize that errors are quite likely appear, and 
earnestly requested that any readers who find errors who 
are able give additional information will communicate with 
the publishers order that this material may made cor- 
rect, complete and date possible. These 
appear serially until all colors which have data shall 
have been covered.] 


BORDEAUX 
(Schultz No. 112) 
COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 


USUAL METHOD DYEING: Glauber salt and sulphuric 
acid. 


SHADE: Bluest the fast reds. 
SHADE GASLIGHT: Redder. 


SOLUBILITY: Not good; uses large amount hot water 
dissolving. 


LEVEL: Not level dyeing. 
EXHAUSTS: Well. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Not fast. 
Carbonizing: Fast. 
Fulling: Better than most the fast reds. 
Light: Fast enough for ladies’ dress goods, though S-164 

better. 

Potting: Not all fast. 
Rubbing: Fast. 
Steaming: Fairly fast moderate pressure. 
Street Dirt: Good fastness. 
Sulphur: Fast; bleeds very slightly. 
Washing: Bleeds somewhat. 


UNIONS: Silk-wool unions: Both fibers are dyed equally. 


OTHER MATERIALS: White cotton-effect threads are 
stained. Silk dyed bluish red bath boiled-off 
liquor broken with sulphuric acid. 


PRINTING: Printed wool silk the color prints good. 
DISCHARGING: Discharges white with zinc dust. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Amalgamated Dye Chemical Works (Selling Agents, John 
Campbell Co.); American Aniline Products, Inc.; Calco 
Chemical Company; Central Specialty Company; Cincin- 
nati Chemical Works; Grasselli Chemical Company; 
Klipstein Co.; National Aniline Chemical Company; 
Sherwin-Williams Company. 


CHROMOTROPE 10B 
(Schultz No. 114) 


COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 
USUAL METHOD DYEING: Top chrome. 


SHADE: Dyed acid, reddish violet. Top-chromed, th: shade 
changes bluish black. 


SHADE GASLIGHT: change. 

SOLUBILITY: Good. 

LEVEL: Works level for blacks. Not suitable for other shades. 
EXHAUSTS: Well with plenty acid. 


FASTNESS TO: 

Acid: Fast. 

Alkali: Not fast; color bleeds and shade goes redder. 

Carbonizing: Fast. 

Fulling: Not fast; color bleeds reddish into white wool and 
white silk. 

Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Stands fourteen days’ exposure when top-chromed. 

Potting: Not fast; the color bleeds. 

Rubbing: Fast. 

Scouring: Not fast; color bleeds badly. 

Steaming: Fast dry steaming under moderate pressure. 

Sulphur: Color bleeds slightly; change the shade. 

Washing: Color bleeds slightly. 

Water: goods have not been soured the color bleeds 
into white with the Markischer test. 


UNIONS: White cotton effect threads are tinted slightly; 
white silk effect threads are stained. 


OTHER MATERIALS: interest. 
PRINTING: for printing. 
COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 


American Aniline Products, Inc.; Newport Chemical Works. 


DIAMINE ROSE 
(Schultz No. 119) 
COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton, wool and silk. 


USUAL METHOD DYEING: cotton with comme. 


salt. 
SHADE: red; bluer than Geranine (S-118). 
SHADE GASLIGHT: Shade goes yellower. 


SOLUBILITY: Good. 
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LEVEL: 


Fairly level dyeing; better than Geranine. 
EXHAUSTS: Better than Geranine. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fairly fast acetic; inferior Geranine against 
sulphuric. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Relatively fast; better than Geranine. 
Fulling: Relatively faster light percentage than heavy 
shades. 
Ironing: The shade changed hot pressing; inferior 
Geranine. 
Light: Relatively good; equals Geranine and Erika. 
Perspiration: Fast. 
Potting: Relatively much faster light percentage than 
heavy shades. 
Rubbing: Fast. 
Scouring: Color bleeds off badly medium 
shades; better light shades. 
Steaming: Goes lighter. 
Washing: Bleeds badly dyed heavy percentage; rela- 
tively much better light shades pink. 
Water: Color bleeds warm water. 


UNIONS: Adapted cotton-silk and cotton-wool unions 
the same Geranine. 


OTHER MATERIALS: for artificial silk. 


DISCHARGING: Discharges lighter shade cotton than 


Geranine. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Beaver Manufacturing Company; Essex Aniline Works; Na- 
tional Aniline Chemical Company; Peerless Color Com- 
pany. 


ERIKA 2GN 
(Schultz No. 117) 
COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 

USUAL METHOD DYEING: With salt the boil. 
SHADE: Pink. 

SHADE GASLIGHT: Yellower. 


SOLUBILITY: Good. 


LEVEL: Good. 
EXHAUSTS: Slowly. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Very fast. 
Chlorine: Fair. 
Good wool. 
Ironing: Fast. 
Light: Fairly fast cotton; very fast wool and silk. 
Potting: Bleeds cotton and wool. 
Rubbing: Fast cotton. 
Scouring: Bleeds cotton. 
Steaming: Fast. 
Sulphur: Fast wool and silk. 
Washing: Bleeds cotton; good wool. 
Water: Fast silk. 
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CTHER PROPERTIES: Largely used dyeing and tinting 
cotton underwear; also cotton twine. 


UNIONS: Suitable for silk and cotton unions and gloria. 


OTHER MATERIALS: Wool dyed neutral bath good; 
crimson-red shade. Silk: with boiled-off liquor and acetic 
acid. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Essex Aniline Works; Peerless Color Company. 


ERIKA EXTRA 
(Schultz No. 121) 
COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton, wool and silk. 


USUAL METHOD DYEING: cotton, with 
Glauber salt common salt. 


SHADE: Bluish pink, similar Geranines; brighter 
Cotton Rubine (S-313); bluer than Thiazine Red 


SHADE GASLIGHT: Redder. 


SOLUBILITY: Not especially good. 


LEVEL: especially light percentage. 
EXHAUSTS: Slowly. 


FASTNESS TO: 

Acid: Fairly fast cotton, faster wool; better than 
S-313 and S-194; poor with muriatic. 

Alkali: Not fast cotton. 

Not fast cotton, but better than S-313 and 
S-194. 

Ironing: Fast; stands hot pressing. 

Light: Moderately fast cotton; much better wool 
and silk. 

Perspiraticn: 

Potting: Not fast. 

Scouring: Moderate fastness cotton. 

Sulphur: fastness wool and silk. 

Washing: Moderately fast cotton; fast wool. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: The American standard slightly 
faster washing than some the pre-war types. 


DYED OTHER METHODS: Dyes cotton presence 


soap. 


UNIONS: Cotton-silk: Both fibers colored the same 
shade. Wool-silk: Both fibers equally covered. 


OTHER MATERIALS: Largely used the dyeing 


cotton and cotton-silk underwear. 
PRINTING: Adapted for printing cotton, wool and silk. 


DISCHARGING: Gives white discharge with hydrosulphite, tin 
crystals chlorate. Does not discharge well with tin 
tals. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United 
Newport Chemical Works. 
380) 
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Technical Notes from Foreign Sources 


Mercerizing, Dyeing and Finishing Ramie 

very interesting article has recently appeared 
the Journal the Society Dyers and Colorists, Vol. 
40, pp. 10-14, the mercerization, dyeing and finish- 
ing ramie. The latter abstracted some detail 
below. 

The hairiness ramie yarn largely removed 
mercerizing the same under tension. The yarn that 
obtained this manner has luster which su- 
perior that mercerized cotton and linen and al- 
most equal that silk. order obtain the 
maximum lusters the ramie fiber the merceriz- 
ing treatment, the yarn should placed under ten- 
sion. should free from hairiness and have 
well-balanced twist, and the fibers should main- 
tained parallel possible. 

The mercerization causes the ramie fiber swell 
and become plastic. This results the fiber reverting 
its more perfect condition found the growing 
plant. The inequalities the fiber are removed and 
the scars that are caused the decortication are re- 
paired. The ramie fiber does not undergo any appre- 
ciable increase weight, due the mercerization 
under tension. 

test was made determine the shrinkage and 
loss strength suffered samples ramie and cot- 
ton yarns during the mercerization process, when the 
latter was carried out without tension caustic 
soda solution deg. Tw. concentration. 
After mercerization with caustic soda deg. Tw. 
and deg. Tw., hanks ramie yarn shrunk from the 
original length 25.75 inches inches and de- 
creased from the original strength 28.66 pounds 
25.75 pounds the first case and 15.25 inches and 
pounds the second case. the other hand, cot- 
ton yarns which had original length 25.5 inches 
and original tensile strength 26.33 pounds shrunk 
lengths 24.5 and 18.25 inches and decreased 
strength and 22.75 pounds respectively when 
mercerized under exactly the same conditions. 

The increased affinity the mercerized ramie fiber 
for the direct cotton dyes approximately propor- 
tional the shrinkage which takes place during mer- 
cerization and about equal that cotton after simi- 
lar treatment. Nitric acid was found increase the 
luster the ramie yarn, the nitric acid having mer- 
cerizing action the fiber just the case cot- 
ton. was also found that the ramie fiber which had 
been mercerized with the assistance cold nitric acid, 
with without tension, has greater strength than 
yarn which has been similarly treated with caustic 
soda. 

Ramie yarn which had been mercerized for two 


— 


hours without tension nitric acid deg. Tw. in- 
creased 2.4 per cent weight and acquired affinity 
for wool dyes. Ramie fibers mercerized means 
caustic soda and nitric acid reacted similarly toward 
iodine, but could easily distinguished means 
the diphenylamine reaction. Ramie may nitrated 
and acetylated the usual methods. The resulting 
products have practically affinity for the direct cot- 
ton dyes. 


Dyeing Acetate Silk 


One kilogram acetate silk which dyed 
black tréated vat containing from liters 
dye liquor which composed grams dianisi- 
dine hydrochloride, grams magnesium chloride 
and grams sodium bicarbonate. The treatment 
lasts from thirty forty-five minutes. The goods are 
then washed with soft water and introduced into the 
diazotizing bath, which contains the same volume 
liquid containing grams sodium nitrite and 200 
c.c. concentrated hydrochloric acid. There the 
goods are agitated vigorously for half hour 
temperature 150 deg. Cent. 

The merchandise then treated developing 
bath which contains grams naphthylamine hy- 
drochloride and grams sodium bicarbonate. This 
treatment lasts for one hour. The goods are washed 
once and placed second diazotizing bath the 
same composition the first. Then they are first 
washed with soft water and then with hard water. 
second treatment with developing bath follows, 
this case the bath being made slightly alkaline and 
containing liters water, fiber liters soap, 
grams aminonaphthol and grams magnesium 
chloride. 

After treatment lasting one full hour the second 
developer bath the goods are dyed deep black shade. 
They are then washed soft water and then again 
hot water and treated successively bath soap 
solution temperature deg. Cent. and then 
another bath brighten the shade. 

This process patented French Patent No. 25,- 
which addition French Patent No. 528,230. 


TWO ADDITIONS NEWPORT COLORS 

The Newport Chemical Works announces the addi- 
tion two new colors their long list products: 
Newport Direct Red 3XB, bluish red equally good 
for cotton, silk artificial silk, fair fastness gen- 
erally and perfect discharging qualities, and Newport 
Chrome Green GCM, product for dyeing wool 
chroming methods that has good fastness fulling 
and light. 
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RECENT PATENT 


Process Mordanting and Dyeing Wool 
(1,492,051; April 29) 
Francis Telen, Penns Grove, J., assignor 
Del. 


invention relates the mordanting wool 
with chromium compounds and the dyeing the wool 
the presence the mordanting liquor. One the 
essential features the invention the reduction 
the chromium compound—for example, sodium bichro- 
mate—with acid the absence stronger acids, 
such sulphuric. Another important feature consists 
adding the dye directly the mordanting bath. 

well known, mordant dyestuffs, including the 
ortho-oxy-azo colors, form colored lakes with the met- 
als. This fact made use the application 
these dyes, the most valuable and most extensively 
used lakes these colors being those chromium. 
These chromium lakes are produced the fiber either 
mordanting the material with chromium salts and 
then dyeing with the particular color, using the 
so-called chromate, mono-chrome, meta-chrome 
after-chrome processes. When these colors are dyed 
metal machines, especially machines constructed 
iron, the formation the valuable chromium lake 
interfered with the presence the iron, and 
consequence the dyeings are rendered valueless. 
has therefore been customary carry out the mor- 
danting and dyeing operations vessels made wood 
having non-metallic inner surface. 

One object the invention provide process 
chrome-mordanting and dyeing which will permit 
the use iron other metallic vessels. 

Another object the invention improve 
methods applying chrome colors, and especially 
chromable azo dyestuffs, whereby great saving 
time may effected. 

has been discovered that lactic acid combines 
eminently satisfactory degree the two properties 
being sufficiently strong reducing agent reduce 
bichromates without the assistance other acids, and 
sufficiently weak have appreciable action iron. 
possible that the avoidance injurious results 
from the presence iron may due some positive 
instead negative behavior the lactic acid, but 
that the excellent results obtained are due the in- 
ability the lactic acid attack metals such iron 
seems most probable. 

has been discovered, furthermore, that, irrespec- 
tive the type vessel used, great economy time 
may effected using lactic acid the reducing 
agent for the bichromate, and, after short preliminary 
treatment the wool the mordanting bath, adding 
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the dyestuff directly said bath, the last step the 
operation being after-chroming treatment. 

The new process carried out iron vessel may 
illustrated the following example: 

One hundred pounds wool are boiled with from 
about 1,000 1,500 pounds water containing 
pounds sodium bichromate (hydrate) and pounds 


lactic acid for thirty minutes. this solution 


added the required amount dyestuff—for example, 
pounds 
lene—previously dissolved hot water. The dyeing 
continued for one hour with the addition organic 
mineral acids—for example, sulphuric acid—to ex- 
haust the color. The color then after-chromed the 
same fresh bath with pounds sodium bichro- 
mate, pound sulphur acid and pounds lactic 
acid for thirty minutes. Where fresh bath used 
the bichromate, sulphuric acid and lactic acid are dis- 
solved from 1,000 1,500 pounds water, depend- 
ing upon the capacity the dyeing machine used. The 
above steps mordanting and dyeing are preferably 
carried out with boiling solutions; desired, however, 
the solutions may maintained temperature be- 
tween about and 100 deg. Cent. 


The above procedure represents combined method 
dyeing and mordanting, and depends for its utility 
the partial reduction bichromate other chro- 
mium salts lactic acid and its salts. The reduction 
takes place the fiber, that enough chromic oxide 
formed the fiber negative the bad effects 
the presence iron other material entering the dye 
bath from the dyeing machine, thus insuring pure 
shade. also insures the same fulness and depth and 
the same fastness that would obtained from the 
same amount color any other method chrom- 
ing. 

will readily appreciated those versed the 
art that this method marks distinct improvement, 
that effects great economy time. the older 
methods found necessary mordant the goods 
for least one and one-half hours order effect 
the complete reduction the bichromate, and then the 
dyeing must carried out fresh liquor. this 
new process this time cut down, because after the 
reduction has proceeded only little way the dyeing 
can carried out the same liquor. The final after- 
chroming, described the example, given only 
insure the greatest possible fastness. 

will understood that the process using lactic 
acid with the exclusion other stronger acids over- 
come the injurious action iron iron salts gen- 
eral application the chrome-mordanting wool, and 
that the process, regards the series steps, may 
practised with various dyes other than the azonaph- 
thalene derivative above mentioned. The conditions 
operation given the specific example may also 
varied considerably, will evident one skilled 
the art. 
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Dyeing Machine 
(1,492,916; May 

Thomas Allsop, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor the Phil- 
adelphia Drying Machinery Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

article container for dyeing machines the like, 


comprising perforated plates assembled form the 
container and having outwardly turned edges, frame! 


structure separate parts applied the exterior 
the plates and means securing together the edges 
the plates and parts the frame form rigid struc- 


Apparatus for Printing Yarns 
(1,493,427; May 
Rudolf Cleyn Brem, Duren, and Johann Keppeler, 
Birkesdorf, Germany, assignors Gebruder 
Schoeller, Duren, Germany. 


apparatus for printing yarns, solid imper- 


meable yarn carrier covered permeable yet non- 
absorbent layer small thickness designed form 
the supporting face for the yarns printed. 
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Detergent, and Process Making the Same 
(1,493,111; May 
Robert Divine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Process refining alkali metal sulphonates obtained 
from hydrocarbon oils treating such oils with sul- 
phuric acid, separating the oil from acid sludge, ex- 
tracting said oil with organic solvent which 
ble said oil, treating the solution with alkali, and 
separating said solvent from the solution which com- 
prises freeing said sulphonates from water, extracting 
the dried residue with organic solvent soluble 
water, separating the resulting solution from oil and 
separating the organic solvent from the separated so- 
lution. 


Dyeing Machine 
(1,492,631; May 
John Giles and Donald Giles, Philadelphia, 


The combination with dyeing machine comprising 
liquor vat and inner and outer yarn-stick supporting 
members, means move said inner members rela- 
tive said outer members, said means comprising 
shaft provided with worm mounted one said 


outer embers, worm gear revolubly supported said 
outer member adapted revolved said worm 
and cranks movable the rotation said gear, the 
ends said cranks engaging said inner yarn-stick sup- 
porting members. 


DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE 


Numerous shades can dyed cellulose acetate 
fibers the use amido nitro derivatives an- 
thraquinone and similar substituted derivatives 
these intermediates which contain alkyl halogen 
substitutes. The dyeing operation carried out 
sodium hydrosulphite vat and the resulting shades are 
found fast light and soaping. 
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conducted the Bureau Standards 
show that comparisons dyeing made from dye being 


tested with dyeings from standard dye determine 
strength and quality dye can omitted some 
cases and estimate the strength the dye ob- 
tained measuring with spectrophotometer the light 
transmitted through the solution. Tests with Chro- 
motrope 10B gave results which agreed with those ob- 
tained through the practical dyeing test. 


Son Piece Dye Works, Inc., recently incor- 
porated Paterson, J., with capital $500,000, 
plan start operations soon alterations are com- 
pleted and machinery installed the plant, which 
located 773-779 River Street, Paterson. Fiory 
Calderini president, Peter Calderini treasurer and 
Anthony Rose secretary the company. 


Julius Barnes, president the United States 
Chamber Commerce, says business conditions dis- 
play sound fundamentals but there manifest dis- 
couragement the spirit confident enterprise. 
agriculture, conditions are improving. Industry, 
said, greatly needs new surtax policy which will at- 
tract capital for its expansion and stimulation. 


The Premier Silk Dyeing Finishing Company, 418 
Street, West New York, has recently 
been incorporated with capital $125,000 for the dye- 
ing and finishing silk and artificial silk knit goods. 
Schietlin president and Alder treasurer. 


George Stoettner has resigned vice-president 
the Atlantic Dyestuff Company and manager the 
New York office, and has formed the Algon Color 
Chemical Corporation, with offices 132 Front Street, 
New York. The new company manufacture chem- 
ical specialties. 


Sales American indigo China continue 
steady, promising rate. Prices, which dropped sharply 
the early part this year, are now around $65 silver 
per picul. American manufacturers are meeting severe 
foreign competition, but nevertheless believe they can 
easily increase this year’s sales over last. 1923 one 
American company reported sales 34,000 kegs, 
compared with 16,000 kegs sold their main com- 
petitor. 
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CHEMICAL FOUNDATION HEARING 
POSTPONED 


The United States Court Appeals May 9th re- 
fused request Solicitor General James Beck, 
the suit the Government against the Chemical Founda- 
tion, for the recovery 4,800 German dye patents, that 
the case heard June, and ordered the suit the 
,list for early hearing October. Mr. Beck person- 
aliy made the request for early hearing saying that 
the Government desired decision. 

Judge Buffington explained that the case would 
heard June because the large number appeals 
awaiting decision the earlier date. 


AFFINITY TEXTILE FIBERS FOR 
DYESTUFFS 


The color affinity fibers dependent their being 
hydrated turgid state. this turgescence the 
fiber not present, the dyeing will not even 
not fast. Also the turgescence dyed fiber 
destroyed the fiber will longer capable holding 
the dyestuff. 

This conception color affinity has been arrived 
the study the microscopic appearance wool, silk and 
cotton dyed with all classes dyestuffs. 

well-dyed sample, which fast rubbing, the 
distribution the color uniform, the fibers resembling 
solidified solution gelatine colored with the dyestuff. 
Such fibers are completely transparent. the other 
hand, unevenly dried fibers, which are not fast rub- 
bing, appear turbid, and the color unevenly distributed. 

Hence dyeing may regarded the solution the 
dyestuff the fiber; must, however, pointed out 
that the fiber not itself solvent, but becomes such 
the turgid condition. 

This theory supported the loss affinity for dye- 
stuffs wool treated with acetic anhydride and sulphuric 
acid, the dehydrating action having apparently destroyed 
the turgescence. The color affinity restored steep- 
ing per cent sulphuric acid for several hours, the 
effect being presumably due the hydrating action 
the acid. 

Further, mercerized cotton heated 100 140 
deg. Cent., steamed under kg. pressure, its color 
affinity destroyed. Similar treatment wet goods 
does not decrease the color affinity much, while the 
goods were previously treated with glycerine, diminu- 
tion the color affinity occurs. 

These cases can explained quite satisfactorily the 
“turgescence” and Fabric. 


The Expert Dyeing Company, 82-84 First Avenue, 
Paterson, has completed the erection addi- 
tion used finishing department, and will 
commence operations the new structure once. 
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DYESTUFF TABLES 
(Continued from page 375) 


LAKE RED 
(Schultz No. 132) 

This color only soluble water with great difficulty. The 
lake produced the addition barium chloride 
ordinary temperature after the color has been mixed with the 
substrate. shade identical with Helio Fast Red 
(S-73), but not bright. The fastness light not quite 
good the Para lake (S-56) and considerably less than 
that Helio Fast Red (S-73). The color fast water 
and alkaline carbonates, but very sensitive caustic alkali 
and acids. insoluble spirits oil and sensitive 
heat. red spirit lakes the color changes shade 
deg. Cent. well adapted for manufacturing oil colors 
and printing inks, but not adapted for wall-paper colors, 
loses shade, combination against lime the shade be- 
coming dull. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Sherwin-Williams Company. 


METANIL YELLOW 
(Schultz No. 134) 


COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool and silk. 
USUAL METHOD DYEING: Glauber salt and sulphuric. 


SHADE: Golden yellow; very full overhand. Good pigmenta- 
tion covering power. 


SOLUBILITY: Good. 
LEVEL: Can added the boil with care. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: acid the bath turns the shade redder. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Carbonizing: Fairly fast; must rinsed well. 
Fulling: Not fast; shade changes and color bleeds into 
white. 
Ironing: Fast. 
Light: Rather poor. 
Perspiration: 
Rubbing: Fairly fast; rubs very slightly. 
Steaming: Fast. 
Sulphur: Fast. 
Washing: Not fast; bleeds badly. 
Water: Not fast. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: Stands chroming. 


DYED OTHER METHODS: Wool dyed full shade 


neutral bath. 


UNIONS: Wool-silk: With sulphuric acid both fibers 
about equal. Cotton-wool: The cotton tinted considerably. 


OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: Dyed with sulphuric acid 
bath boiled-off liquor. Paper: Added the unsized pulp 
and used conjunction with Auramine substitute for 
Chrome Yellow. Very good wool pulp. Cotton: in- 
terest this fiber. Shoe Polish: alkaline creams 
destroyed the tin plate. 
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DISCHARGING: Discharged white tin crystals, zinc dust 
and hydrosulphite. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Cincinnati Chemical Works; Pont Nemours Co.; 
Dye Products Chemical Company; Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany; Heller Merz Company; National Aniline Chemical 
Company; American Aniline Products, Inc.; Chemical 
Company. 


ACID YELLOW 
(Schultz No. 137) 


COMPOSITION: Mono azo. 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: 


USUAL METHOD Glauber salt and sulphuric 
acid. 


SHADE: Greenish yellow; greener than S-149. 
SHADE GASLIGHT: change. 
SOLUBILITY: Very good. 

LEVEL: Excellent. 

EXHAUSTS: Well. 

PENETRATION: Good. 


FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Goes redder. 

Carbonizing: Fair. 

Fulling: Not fast; bleeds into white wool and white cotton. 

Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Sufficient for ladies’ dress goods, though Fast Light 
Yellows are much better. 

Perspiration: Not absolutely fast. 

Potting: Not fast. 

Rubbing: Rubs very slightly. 

Scouring: Not fast; bleeds off. 

Steaming: Not fast. 

Sulphur: Not absolutely fast. 

Washing: Not fast; bleeds. 


SENSITIVE METALS, LIME: Very sensitive copper. 


Very sensitive iron; the shade destroyed. 
MACHINE DYEING: Suitable. 


OTHER MATERIALS: Cotton and artificial silk thread 
effects are slightly stained dyed acid bath. Silk: Dyed 
from boiled-off liquor, bath broken with sulphuric. Leather: 
Suitable; penetrates well. Paper: Suitable for dipping and 
calendar work. The dyeings silk are not fast water. 


PRINTING: Adapted for printing. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made the United States 
Amalgamated Dyestuff Chemical Company; Pont 
Nemours Co.; Dye Products Chemical Company; 
National Aniline Chemical Company; American Aniline 
Products, Inc. 
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Your Technical Library 


REPORTER 


Compilation the Most Useful Books Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Printing, Textile Chem- 


VERY dyehouse and every dye laboratory should 
have its five-foot shelf technical books. Where 
dyes are used day after day those who use them 

should make their duty themselves and the mill 
they work for know something about the theoretical 
side dyeing, bleaching, finishing and textile chemistry 
general. The value this knowledge, though 
easily obtainable very small cost, usually under- 
estimated those who need most. essential 
order conversant with up-to-date methods and proc- 
esses that every dyer and textile chemist have ready 
hand for convenient reference row authoritative 
technical books. 

Many who use dyes and textile chemicals desire 
how those dyes and chemicals are made; study 
their composition compatible with study their 
use. 

Those, the other hand, who make colors and other 
textile chemical products, will find the following pages 
descriptions books which should great aid them 
producing better, wider range products. These 
hooks will open new avenues research and experi- 
mentation for the astute chemist and lead him into attrac- 
tive and profitable byways which would otherwise 
neglected. 

Student, chemist, dyer, all should regard the subject 
textile chemistry one too vast for any single indi- 
vidual grasp its entirety one lifetime. But 
carefully selected library technical and reference books 
written and edited men who know their particular 
subjects thoroughly, who have penetrated far and 
wide the realm chemistry that they are now re- 
garded leading authorities, will one the greatest 
assets the man who desires scientific, practical and 
theoretical knowledge the application and manufac- 
ture coal tar dyes, bleaches, sizing and finishing com- 
pounds and detergents. 

Once purchased, the books never become old. Day 
after day, all-wise oracles, they are consulted and each 
time yield some fact new and often valuable. 
umes are added and the shelf lengthens, and finally, when 
the little library assumes such importance 
demand room for itself, those who began with per- 
haps single volume will not regret the day that volume 
was bought. 


THE APPLICATION COAL TAR DYESTUFFS: The 
Principles Involved and the Methods Employed. 


WHITTAKER 


Contents: General Survey Dyeing; The Varied Uses 
the Basic Dyestuffs; The Application the Acid Dyestuffs; 
The Turkey-Red Industry, and Other Uses the Alizarine Dye- 
stuffs; The Application the Direct Cotton Dyestuffs, Includ- 
ing Those Which Develop the Fibre; The Azo-Coloring 


istry and Dye Chemistry, with Brief Descriptions and Contents Each 


Matters and Their Special Use Dyeing; The Pronerties 
the Resorcine Dyestuffs; The Application the Sulphur Dye- 
stuffs; The Application the Vat Dyestuffs; The Dyeing 
Union Materials, Including Garments; Colors Produced the 
Fibre the Oxidation Coal Tar Products; Other Uses 
Coal Tar Dyestuffs Still Use; The Valuation and Detection 
Dyestuffs. 

This book has been written with view giving the reader 
firm grasp the chemical principles involved, and the meth- 
ods used the application the coal tar dyestuffs, that 
commences carry out dyeing under actual commer- 
cial conditions will know the why and the wherefore the 
methods employed. 

APPLICATION DYESTUFFS TEXTILES, PAPER, 
LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Consulting Chemist the Textile Industries 

comprehensive and extended development the 
earlier book “Laboratory Manual Dyeing and Textile Chem- 
istry,” incorporating the developments the American industry 
since the war shut off German dyes. Retains many the text- 
book features but broadened its scope interest all con- 
cerned the application dyestuffs. 

Contents: Introduction; Chemical Study the Fibers; 
Scouring the Textile Fibers; Bleaching Wool and Silk; 
Cotton; Classification Dyes; Application 
Dyes Wool; Application Acid Dyes Silk, Cotton, 
Representative Acid Dyes; Application Basic Dyes: 
Basic Dyes Cotton; Principal Basic Dyes; Application 
Substantive Dyes Cotton; Substantive Dyes Wool and 
Silk; Developed Dyes Cotton and Silk; Application Mor- 
dant Dyes; Sulphur Dyes; The Vat Dyes; Aniline Black; Use 
Logwood Dyeing; Minor Natural Dyes; The Mineral Dye- 
stuffs; Dyeing Fabrics Containing Mixed Fibers; Application 
Dyes Minor Fibers; Linen and Ramie, Hemp, Jute, and 
Artificial Silk; Theory Dyeing; Testing the Fastness 
Colors; Application Dyes Various Materials; Application 
Dyestuffs the Preparation Lakes, Inks, Testing 
Dyestuffs; Miscellaneous Tests Dyeing; Chemical Reac- 
tions Dyestuffs; Analysis Textile Fabrics; Useful Data 
for Dyers and Textile Chemists. 

6x9, 768 pp., 303 Figures. Cloth............. $10.00 
BLEACHING AND DYEING VEGETABLE FIBROUS 
MATERIALS 

Contents: The Vegetable Fibres; Water; Chemicals and 
Mordants; Bleaching; Mercerising; Mineral Colors; The Natu- 
ral Coloring Matters; Artificial Dyestuffs; Basic Cotton Dye- 
stuffs; Substantive Cotton Dyestuffs; Sulphur Dyestuffs; 
Acid and Resorcine Dyestuffs: Insoluble Azo Colors; Produced 
the Fibre; The Vat Dyestuffs; Mordant Dyestuffs; Colors 
Produced the Fibre Oxidation; Dyeing Machinery; Test- 
ing Dyestuffs and Fibres; Appendix. 

457 pp., Illust. (many colors). V...... $7.50 


THE CHEMISTRY DYEING 
Woop 


Contents: The Chemical Composition and Properties the 
Textile Fibres; Dyes and Their Properties; The Nature the 
Dyeing Process; Bibliography. 

concise and connected account the work which has been 
carried out, particularly during the last thirty years, with the 
object throwing light the nature the dyeing processes. 
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DYEING AND CLEANING (Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged) 
Frank FARRELL 


Contents: Technology the Textile Fibres: Textile 
Fibres; Cotton; Chemical and Properties Cot- 
ton; Mercerised Cotton; Artificial Silk; Linen; Hemp; Jute; 
China Grass; Wool; Physical and Chemical Properties Wool; 
Silk; Physical and Chemical Properties Silk; Wild Silks; 
Tussore Silk. II. Dry Cleaning: Reception Goods; Mark- 
ing; History Dry Cleaning; Benzine; Benzol; Carbon Tetra- 
chloride; Machinery and Methods for Dry Cleaning; Dry- 
Cleaning Soaps; Glove Cleaning; Barbe System; Smith Proc- 
ess; Purification and Recovery Benzine; Stain Removal 
Regulations and Fire Precautions; Structural Rec- 
ommendations. Wet Cleaning: Soap; Machinery; Fancy 
Cleaning; Bleaching; Blankets; Curtains; Cretonne; Chintz; 
Window Blinds. IV. Dyeing: Appliances; Colouring Matters; 
Assistants; Preparation Goods for Dyeing; Stripping Proc- 
esses; Selection Process; Selection Dyes; Wool and Cot- 
ton; Wool, Silk and Cotton; Wool; Cotton Linen; Silk; 
Wool and Silk; Silk and Cotton; Other Fibres; General Notes. 
Dry Cleaning: Definition; Dyeing with Basic Colours; Dis- 
advantages; Miscibility Solvents; Dyeing with Acid Colours; 
Methods Application. VI. Special Methods, Cleaning and 
Dyeing Skin Rugs, Feathers, and Hats: Skin Rugs; Method 
Cleaning; Bleaching Skins; Dyeing Skins; Feather Cleaning 
and Dyeing; Methods Cleaning and Bleaching; Dyeing 
Feathers; Finishing Feathers; Hat Cleaning and Dyeing; 
Straw; Chip; Artificial Silk; Felts and Beavers. VII. Finish- 
ing: Examination; Finishing Wearing Apparel; Appliances and 
Methods; Finishing Furnishings; Curtains and Window Blinds; 
Chintz Glazing; Cretonne; Pile Fabrics; Serge, Chenille, Etc.; 
Cylinder; Blankers. 


DYEING AND CLEANING TEXTILE FABRICS 
Based partly notes Standage 


Contains list the various kinds dyes; the art fixing 
coloring matters; miscellaneous recipes for dyeing cotton wool, 
silk, the preparation cleaning liquor; bleaching; the 
removing spots and stains from garments; the washing 
silk and cotton; the washing flannel, 


253 pp. 


THE DYEING COTTON FABRICS (Second Revised Edi- 
tion) 
BEECH 

practical handbook for the dyer and student. 

Contents: Structure the Cotton Fibre; Bleaching Cot- 
ton Fabrics Prior Dyeing; Dyeing Machinery and Dyeing 
Manipulations; The Principles and Practice Cotton Dyeing; 
Dyeing Unions (Mixed Cotton and Wool); Dyeing Half Silk 
(Cotton-Silk, Satin) Fabrics; Operations Following Dyeing; 
Testing the Color Dyed Fabrics; Experimental Dyeing and 
Comparative Dye Testing. 


DYEING SILK, MIXED SILK FABRICS AND ARTIFICIAL 
SILKS 
GANSWINDT 
Translated from the German Charles Salter 

Contents: Introduction; Silk; Tussah; Wool-Silk; Half-Silk 
Fabrics; Artificial Silk. 

thorough discussion practical methods used dyeing 
all silks. The text this book, based experience 
more than twenty years, covers the subject extremely com- 
prehensive manner, that the hands the silk dyer well 
the novice the book will useful. 
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DYEING WOOLEN FABRICS 
BEECH 


Contents: Wool Fibres; Process Preparatory Dyeing; 
Dyeing Machinery and Manipulations; Principles and Practice 
Wool, Mixed Cotton and Wool, and Gloria Dyeing; 
tions Following Dyeing; Experimental Dyeing and Comparative 
Dye Testing; Testing the Color Dyed Fabrics. 

534x834, 243 pp., Illust., with diagrams and figures. 
$3.50 


MANUAL DYEING (Revised, Seventh Edition) 


complete encyclopedia the dye industry written from 
practical standpoint. Invaluable manufacturers, chemists 
and anyone interested this branch industry. This work 
the result many years careful research and experiences 
the dye industry England and Germany, and combines 
the knowledge three foremost dye chemists. The set di- 
vided into eleven parts and treats exhaustively chemical tech- 
nology textile fibers, water, washing and bleaching, acids, 
alkalies, natural coloring matters, artificial organic 
coloring matters, mineral colors, machinery used dyeing, 
experimental dyeing and fastness dye colors, analysis and 
valuation materials used dyeing. The formulae, descrip- 
tion and methods application these colors are given 
detail concise and practical manner. 


Illustrated, 8vo., two volumes. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE FUR DRESSING AND 
FUR DYEING 

practical manual and complete treatise upon the subject 
fur dressing and dyeing, introduced chapter the differ- 
ences furs the various animals, the effects climate, age 
and season, the durability, relative weights and valuation 
furs, and description the important furs. 

Contents: Furs and Their Characteristics; Structure Fur; 
Fur Dressing: Introductory and Historical, Preliminary Opera- 
tions, Tanning Methods, Drying and Finishing, Water Fur 
Dressing and Dyeing; Fur Dyeing: Introductory and Historical, 
General Methods, Killing the Furs, Mordants, Mineral Colors 
Used Furs, Fur Dyeing with Vegetable Dyes, Aniline Black, 


Oxidation Colors, Coal Tar Dyes; Bleaching Furs; Bibli- 
ography. 


BLEACHING—FINISHING—SIZING 


BLEACHING AND RELATED PROCESSES APPLIED 
TEXTILE FABRICS AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Author Fibers” and “Application Dyestuffs” 


the most complete treatise the subject which has yet 
appeared and has entailed large amount work for its com- 
The author gives the whole his experience and 
does not leave the feeling that has withheld any practical 
points Chemical Industry Journal. 

valuable work reference, which deserves universal rec- 
ognition standard textbook the subject 
Chemical Age, London. 


676 pp., 300 Illust. Bound Buckram. C........ $8.00 


PRACTICAL TREATISE THE BLEACHING LINEN 
AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS 


Translated from the French John 
Contents: General Considerations Bleaching, Steeping, 
Washing, Lye Boiling, Mather and Kier; Soap; Bleach- 
ing Grass the Bleaching Green Lawn; Sours; Dry- 
ing; Damages Fabrics Bleaching; Valuation Caustic 
and Carbonated Alkali; Chlorimetry Filtration 
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ing Chlorides; Chlorine and Decolorizing Chlorides; Water; 
Bleaching Yarn; Installation Bleaching Works; Energy 
Decolorizing Chlorides; Production Chlorine and Hypo- 
Electrolysis; Bleaching Ozone. 


PRINCIPLES BLEACHING AND FINISHING 

COTTON (Second Revised Edition) 

Bleaching and finishing thoroughly explained from all angles. 
This book deals with the principles underlying the practice 
bleaching and finishing and the chemistry the process in- 
volved. 


THE MATERIALS USED SIZING: Their Chemical and 
Physical Properties and Simple Methods for Their Tech- 
nical Analysis and Valuation. 


Contents: The Starches and Other Agglutinants; Weighting 
Materials; Softening Ingredients; Antiseptics; Analysis 
Sized Warps and Cloths; The Preparation Normal Valu- 
metric Solutions; Tables. 


YARN AND WARP SIZING ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Translated from the German Charles Salter 

Contents: The Materials Sized; Cotton; Linen 
Flax, Ramie and Jute; Wool; The Materials Used Sizing; 
The Sized Material; The Sizing Process; Apparatus for and 
Method Preparing the Size; Hand-Sizing Yarn Hanks 
Warps, Machine-Sizing, Take-off Beam and Warp Tension Dur- 
ing the Drying Process; Sizing Recipes for Different Effects; 
Combined Sizing; The Purchase and Testing 
Sizing Ingredients; Flours; Starches, Dextrin; Glue; Gum 
Arabic; Gum Tragacanth; Soaps; Oils and Fats; Sizing Prepa- 
rations. 


DRESSINGS AND FINISHINGS FOR TEXTILE FABRICS 
AND THEIR APPLICATION 
Translated from the Third German Edition Charles Salter 
Centents: The Dressing Process and Materials for the Same; 
Stiffenings and Glazes; Adhesive Dressings; Materials for Soft 
Dressings for Filling and Loading; Antiseptic Dress- 
ing Ingredients; Dyeing and Bluing Agents; Various Dressings; 
The Preparation Dressing; Recipes for Dressings; Dressings 
for Linens; Yarn Dressings; Laundry Glazes; Yarn Sizing; Fin- 
ishing Woolen Goods; Finishing Silk Fabrics; Waterproof 
Dressings; Fireproof Dressings; Special Finishing Process; 
The Application Dressing Preparations; Testing Dressings. 


THE FINISHING TEXTILE FABRICS (Woolen, Wors- 
ted, Union and Other Cloths) 


BEAUMONT 


Contents: Woolen, Worsted and Ustion Fabrics; Processes 
Finishing and Their Effects; The Process Scouring; 
Scouring Machines; Theory Felting; Fabrics Structure, Com- 
pound Fabrics; Fulling and Milling Machinery; The Theory 
Raising; Raising Machinery and Raising Process; Cutting, 
Cropping Shearing; Lustring Process and Machinery; Meth- 
ods Finishing. 


THE WATERPROOFING FABRICS 
Translated from the German Arthur Morris and Herbert Rob- 
son. Third edition, revised and enlarged Stocks. 
Contents: Introduction; Preliminary Treatment 
ric; Waterproofing with Alumina; Impregnation 
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the Fabric; Drying; Waterproofing with Paraffin Wax; Water- 
proofing with Cuprammonium Hydroxide; Waterproofing with 
Insoluble Soaps Metallic Oxides; Dyeing Waterproof Fab- 
rics; Waterproofing with Gelatine, Tannin, Casein and Other 
Bodies; Waterproofing with Boiled Linseed Oil; Manufacture 
Tarpaulin; British Patents for Waterproofing Fabrics. 

thorough exposition the methods waterproofing 
the use agents other than rubber, together with illustrations 
the machinery employed. The chemical aspects the sub- 
ject are also made very clear. 


TEXTILE PRINTING 


CALICO ENGRAVING 
Manager Thornliebank Print Works, England 
practical work for designers, students and all engaged 
the textile industry. 


COLOR PRINTING CARPET YARNS 
useful manual for color chemists and textile printers. 
Contents: Wool Fiber; Yarn Scouring; Scouring Materials; 
Water; Purification Lime; Bleaching Carpet Yarns; Colors, 
Dyes and Color Making; Color Printing Pastes; “Hank” Print- 
ing; Yarn Printing; Steaming; Washing; Aniline Colors; Glos- 
sary Drugs and Dye Wares Used Wool Yarn Printing; 
Tables. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE TEXTILE PRINTING 
and Best 

The present edition has been carefully revised throughout 
and brought date the inclusion such new matter 
was considered interest and importance from the point 
view practical technique. The added material includes 
notice medieval block printing Europe and descriptions 
new printing machine, new blanket-washing 
“brush and drop” method decorating textile fabrics. Addi- 
tional information also included relating basic, mordant, 
vat and sulphur colors generally and Aniline Black. Other 
features are the complete revelation various processes 
making “rapid fast colors,” and the new material includes exact 
descriptions Ashton’s patent chrome mordant, Ashton and 
Nelson’s patent relating the effect hydrosulphites and 
chrome mordants rosin prints, new process for producing 
metallic prints, hydrosulphites, the rationale the chromate 
discharge indigo and the preparation Karaya gum for 
printing purposes. the appendix there given list 
coal-tar intermediates printing and dyeing, their chemical 
composition and the uses which they are generally applied. 
The 120 patterns contained the text are all new, and most 
them produced large scale the recipes which 
they are intended illustrate. With each formula there 
inserted sample the cloth appears when finished. 
These patterns alone are worth many times the price the 

Abridged Contents: Part Introduction; Historical; General 
Considerations. Part Methods Printing. Part Prep- 
aration the Cloth for Printing. Part IV. Preparation 
Colours for Printing. Part Treatment Goods After Print- 
ing. Part VI. Mordants, Etc. Part VII. Styles Printing. 
Part VIII. Finishing Printed Calicoes. Part IX. Wool Print- 
ing. Part Silk and Half-Silk Printing. 

Appendix: Variegated and Marbled Effects Textile Fab- 
rics; Process for Preventing the Tendering Goods Dyed with 
Sulphur Colours; List Intermediates Used Calico Printing 
and Dyeing; Comparative Table Specific Gravities and Hy- 
Degrees; Comparison Thermometric Scales; 
cific Gravity Table Sulphuric Acid; Specific Gravity Table 
Hydrochloric Acid; Specific Gravity Table Nitric Acid; 
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Specific Gravity Table Acetic Acid; Specific Gravity Table 
Caustic Soda; Specific Gravity and Percentage Table 
Aqueous Ammonia; Strength Bleaching Powder 
Specific Gravity Tannic Acid Solutions; Specific Gravity 
Tartar Emetic Solutions; Sodium Bisulphite 
Solutions; Specific Gravity of*Sodium Solutions; 
Weights and Measures. 
731 pp., xix, with plates, 120 patterns cloth and 
additional illustrations the text......... $24.00 


MIXING—TESTING 


DYERS’ MATERIALS: Introduction the Examination, 
Valuation and Application the Most Important Sub- 
stances Used Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Finishing. 

HEERMANN 

Translated Arthur Wright; Second Edition, Revised and 

Contents: Indicators; Standard Solutions and Reagents; 
Water; Textile Fibers; Hydrochloric Acid and the Chlorides; 
Flourides and Biflourides; Sulphuric Acid and Sulphates; Nitric 
Acid and Nitrates; Chlorine; Oxygen Compounds; Sulphites; 
Alkalies; Peroxides; Zinc Dust; Fatty Acids and Their Salts; 
Cyanogen Compounds; Derivatives Fats; Aniline and Aniline 
Salts; Thickening Materials; Dyes. 


TEXTILE COLOR MIXING: Manual Intended for the Use 
Dyers, Calico Printers and Textile Chemists. (Second 
Edition, Revised.) 


Contents: Color Sensation; Light Waves; Objects Lumi- 
nous and Illuminated; Colors Illuminated Bodies; Produc- 
tion Color Absorption; Diffraction; Dispersion; Fluores- 
cence; Colors Opaque and Transparent Bodies; Surface 
Color; Analysis Light; Spectrum; Homogeneous Colors; 
Ready Method Obtaining Spectrum; Simple Absorptiom 
Spectra; Aid Examination Solar Spectrum; 
Dark Lines; Locality the Colors; The Its Con- 
struction; Absorption Spectra; Colorists’ Use the Spectro- 
scope. Color Absorption: Absorption Color Produced 
Admixture; Absorption Spectra; Solutions and Dyed Fabrics; 
Luminosity Curves; Absorption Curves; Dichroism; Dichroic 
Colored Fabrics Gaslight; Color Primaries the Scientist 
Versus the Dyer and Artist; Color Mixing Rotation and 
Dyeing; Secondary and Tertiary Colors; Constants; Hue, Pur- 
ity, Brightness; Tints, Shades, Scales, Tones, Sad and Sombre 
Colors; Complementary Colors. Color Mixing: Mixing Quali- 
ties Colors; Pure and Impure Green, Orange and Violet; 
Large Variety Shades from Few Colors; Consideration 
the Practical Primaries, Red, Yellow and Blue; Secondary 
Colors; Orange; Green; Violet; Nomenclature Violet and 
Purple Group; Violet from Rhodamine Pink and Wool Green; 
Purple; Tints and Shades Violet; Changes Artificial 
Light. Tertiary Shades: Broken Hues; Maroons; Brown; 
Citrines and Olives; Absorption Spectra Tertiary Shades; 
Dyed Patterns; Appendix; Four Plates with Dyed Specimens 
illustrating text. 


140 pp., plates. V............ $3.50 


THE TESTING DYESTUFFS THE LABORATORY 
WHITTAKER 

Contents: The Laboratory and Its Functions; Acid Dye- 
stuffs; Insoluble Azo Dyestuffs; Basic Dyestuffs; Mordant 
Dyestuffs; Direct Cotton Dyestuffs, Including Those Which 
Develop; Sulphur Dyestuffs; Vat Dyestuffs; Dyeing Mixed 
Fabrics; Miscellaneous. 

The methods described this book have been developed 
during twenty years spent dealing the laboratory with the 
testing and application all classes dyestuffs for the general 
purpose dyeing. This work will service dyeing 
chemists and students and the ever-increasing number 
coal-tar research chemists whom knowledge the meth- 
ods employed determining the possible utility the results 
their researches will welcome. 
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THE JOURNAL HOSIERY DYER 
(Continued from page 350) 


found out, too, that unless the boarders handle them 
little more carefully they are apt snap thread 
two; but, course, the dyer gets blamed for it. 
The best thing get the dyeing done soon pos- 
sible; but always try that. Any dyer only 
too glad get lot matched soon, and the best dyer 
the country often has nurse lot along till 
gets the shade just where wants it. 


SODIUM NITRITE 


May President Coolidge issued proclamation 
increasing the rate duty sodium nitrite. Some cor- 
respondents and newspapers have confused sodium nitrite 
with sodium nitrate, and statements have been published 
the effect that this Executive order would increase the 
cost fertilizers for the farmer. 

Sodium nitrite and sodium nitrate are two distinct and 
separate articles. Sodium nitrite differs completely from 
sodium nitrate, both chemically and the purpose for 
which used. Sodium nitrite chemical employed 
almost exclusively the manufacture coal-tar dyes, 
and not used fertilizer. 


the recent Drapery Exhibition, Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, British Celanese, Ltd., made 
effective display Celfect yarn stockings dyed two 
colors one bath. Celanese now extensively used 
silk factories Lyons. 


WANTED—Chemist thoroughly familiar 
plant manufacture paratoluylenediamine and its salts. 
Only one who has made these plant scale need apply. 
Write Box 254, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


BARRELS WANTED 


iron dyestuff barrels. 
A-1 condition. State quantity and price. 
255, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


Must 
Address Box 


Practical Dyer and Technical Chemist with twenty- 
five years’ experience dyehouse work seeks new po- 
sition with reliable dyer manufacturer. \Vrite for 
further particulars. Address Box 257, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter 


SALESMAN—DEMONSTRATOR 


Young man, technically trained, who knows both 
present and pre-war types, and having several years’ 
experience selling dyestuffs, wishes position with 
responsible and progressive dyestuff manufacturer 
merchant. Can own demonstrating. Southern ter- 


ritory preferred. Address Box 258, American 
Reporter. 


. 
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SULFANTHRENE PINK 


The production this dyestuff large 
scale constitutes notable achievement the 
Pont Company. Sulfanthrene Pink 
compares most favorably with its prototype, 
Hydron Pink FF, being, anything, better 
purity shade, strength, solubility and dyeing 
properties. 
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offered paste form particularly free 


grit and other impurities for the piece dyer 
and printer. Sulfanthrene Pink also 
available powder form, being standardized 


double the paste strength. 


This latter product corresponds all 
properties the paste color and prepared 
dissolve easily and manner similar 
the paste. The many advantages using the 
dye powder form will apparent dyers, 
and all occasional users vat colors. 


Stocks and current production this dye- 
stuff are sufficient amply take care the 
needs the country. 


Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington Delaware 
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nearly every merchant’s shelves are few un- 
known left-overs. They have been there long 

one remembers just how long. Dingy, 
faded and soiled, they seem edging away from 
their more brightly dressed neighbors place 
seclusion. There story behind these shabby little 
strangers. 


time. 


story how once they were proud and new, 
dressed clothes gaudy and bright the latest 
vial perfume from Paris. 


They were sold the merchant salesman who 
knew their merits. For time the merchant remem- 
bered their merits and told his customers. But little 
little these merits were forgotten. The merchant, 
with his many items, slowly forgot even their names. 
New clerks never heard them. 


When some their more fortunate shelf mates 
were advertised, merchants began display these 
lines more prominently and shoppers selected the 
goods they became acquainted with through printers’ 
ink, leaving uncalled for and unsold the unknown. 
takes little effort and little time sell goods which 
everyone knows about. 


The shabby little orphans are gradually disappear- 


ing. They are being given away thrown away 
make room. To-morrow they will gone. 


Published The American Dyestuff Reporter co-operation 
with The American Association Advertising Agencies 


Vol. No. 
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Uniformity 


TAG Time- 
Temperature Controllers 
for piece-dye kettles not 
only assure more uniform 
dyeing, with fewer 
but also effect remarkable 
steam economies. 


“Over Century Service and Progress” 


BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 

GUMS and WAXES 


Impartial tests showed 
clear-cut saving 28.6 per 
cent steam consumption, 
the result TAG 
matic Control compared 
hand-valve regulation. An- 
other advantage that the 
same dye-house staff can 
take care more kettles 
with TAG Control. Hun- 


DIAL-INDICATING 
THERMOMETERS 


CONTROLLERS dreds these Controllers 
DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA are use today. Catalog 
D-902 gives full details. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters Industrial Chemicals 


Cliff Street New York 
BRANCHES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


you are the market for books technical subjects dyeing, finishing, bleaching, etc. communicate 
with and probable that can supply your needs. shall all times glad submit 
lists books covering any special lines. 


call particular attention 


TEXTBOOK DYE CHEMISTRY DYERS’ MATERIALS 
VON GEORGIEVICS PAUL HEERMANN 

This new edition former volume the same author. introduction the examination, 
entitled “Chemistry Dyestuffs,” and has been thoroughly revised valuation and application the most 
and brought down date Eugene Grandmougin—translated important substances used dyeing, 
Frederick Mason. The new edition describes minutely the printing, bleaching and finishing. Trans- 
chemical properties all dyestuffs, including the natural colors, and lated Arthur Wright. Second edi- 
contains particularly new chapter the Vat Colors tion, revised and enlarged 


PRICE $12.00 Stocks. PRICE $3.00 


HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 


WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Croton 
Color Chemical 


Index Advertisers 
Appearing This Issue 


Manufacturers Azo Colors 


Including Direct, Chrome, Basic 
and Other Specialties 


Dealers’ Correspondence Invited 


293 Broadway, New York 
= -} 1 n N. Y. 
Dyer, Calico Printer, Bleacher Finisher...... VII 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


cleaning all Textiles 


and Tints 


Works and ATLANTIC, MASS. 


| : 
Society Dyers and Colo 
ry 


NOW READY 
COLOUR 


the English Language 
Edited 


assisted 
LEA, Tech: 
and 
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Large Revision Committee 
Size 371 Folios (742 Pages) 
BOUND FULL LEATHER AND FULL CLOTH 


COLOUR USERS will find the which sets out the various Makers 
each Colour the greatest use and assistance them. 


CONTENTS 


A—Synthetic Organic (291 folios). 

C—Natural and Artificial Inorganic Colouring Matters (Mineral Pigments) (16 folios). 

Indices, Commercial Names, Patent Numbers, Intermediate Products, 
folios). 


Commercial Names Formula Literature 

Scientific Names Preparation Description 

Components Discovery Properties 
Mode Application 


Over 1300 Dyes 


given, also special column for purchaser’s notes. 


PUBLISHED AND ISSUED 


The Society Dyers and Colourists 
PEARL ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, BRADFORD, YORKS., ENGLAND 


For further particulars required apply 
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“The Color 
You Need” 


The above sentence has often ap- 
peared our advertising. 


>: 


> 


idle phrase and has been 
the source very material assist- 
ance hundreds users dye- 
stuffs. 


Your problems are our problems. 
Let know what you have do, 
with. 


> 


MARK 


ry 


DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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